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The Railroads as a 
Natural Background 


"THE Railway Age has had occasion to comment on 

several manifestations of a sort of reawakened gen- 
eral interest in the railroads. Mention has been made 
of the fact that there seemed to be a growing realization 
that the operations of the railroads today are just as 
interesting as they were in the days of the rate wars and 
the building of the transcontinental roads. It seems, 
iust now, proper to call attention again to the important 
place the railroads have in the imagination of the public. 
Evidence of this is growing daily and one of the best 
places. to witness it is in magazine and poster advertis- 
ing. Railroad advertising is not referred to, but adver- 
tising of all kinds. Displays for a number of different 
products are built on a background of railroading,— 
trains along the line, observation car platforms, the loco- 
motive in action, and track. All these form a generally, 
quickly understood and widely appealing background, 
against which any portrayal of life is convincing to mem- 
bers of a public to whom railroads seem as much a part 
of life as the homes and natural surroundings in which 
they live. 


Engine Failure Records 


Ato of fun has been poked at outstanding records 

which have been made in the reduction of engine 
failures, the inference being that the interpretation of an 
engine failure had been modified or stretched in such 
a way as to make these records possible. While there 
may have been some instances when marked differences 
in the records of neighboring roads were partly ex- 
plained by variations in the definition of an engine 
failure, and while it is true that there exists today no 
generally recognized standard definition of an engine 
failure, still the cold facts show conclusively that a 
really remarkable improvement has been made on most 
roads in the average miles per engine failure—and the 
peak has apparently not yet been reached by a wide 
margin. There are several reasons for this improve- 
ment. Among these may be mentioned the more gen- 
eral recognition of the necessity of maintaining the 
equipment in the best possible condition; this is clearly 
reflected by a study of the annual reports of the Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection. Undoubtedly, also, the 
scientific endeavor which has been made on many roads 
to locate and remove the basic cause of each failure and 
bring it home to the employee or employees responsible, 
has been a large factor in improving the records; this 
has been all the more effective in many instances be- 
cause it has been done in the broad spirit of an edu- 
cational campaign and also because it has gone step by 
step with those other factors which have been so instru- 
mental in recent years in developing a.strong spirit of 
co-operation and loyalty. The improvement in the en- 
gine failure record, during the past four years, startling 
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as the figures may seem in some cases, is not by any 
means a paper record, but represents a very substan- 
tial gain in actual performance. 


Improvement in Freight Train 


Slack Conditions 


N? better testimonial of present-day car department 

efficiency could be had than that which was brought 
out in the discussion of the topic “Slack in Freight 
Trains,” at the last meeting of the Manhattan Air Brake 
Club. Two questions were asked: namely, what check 
is being made on the amount of slack in a freight train 
and what is the maximum slack between two cars? One 
of the members stated that about five years ago he 
checked the slack on a train of 75 cars and found the 
maximum distance between the back of the coupler 
head and the face of the striking plate to vary from 
7 in. to 8 in. when the train was stretched. Recently 
he had occasion to make a similar check and found the 
maximum distance between the coupler head and strik- 
ing plate to be about 4 in. This improvement is evi- 
dence that real results are being attained not only in 
draft gear maintenance, but in the direction of greater 
efficiency in all freight car repair work. 


Advance Information for Yards 


F LUCTUATIONS in traffic are one of the primary 

factors in increasing the expense of operating clas- 
sification yards. Seasonal fluctuations occur regularly and 
arrangements may be made to cope with them without 
undue expense. It is the day-by-day fluctuations that 
cause the expense. A gravity yard with no cars going 
over the hump and with engines and crews idle is liter- 
ally burning up a railway’s money and needlessly so to 
a great extent. Certain fixed yard expenses are continu- 
ing ones and unavoidable, but there is no reason, for 
example, why 12 switching crews should be on duty 
when 10 crews or less could do the work. Similarly, 
there is no reason for having 40 car riders report when 
30 are sufficient. In yatds where the supervisory officers 
are not informed as to’the traffic enroute, however, it is 
only natural that the man in charge should call a suf- 
ficient force so that he will not be caught in a “jam.” 
Frequently the expected emergency does not arise and 
the railway suffers a needless blow to its pocketbook. 
The remedy for this is cheap and effective. Each yard 
should receive advance’ notification by wire of the busi- 
ness that may be expected in the next shift. This is easy 
to accomplish in yards’ which receive the majority of 
their business from their own railway. There is no rea- 
son in other cases, however, why reciprocal advance wire 
consists of trains should not be exchanged between dif- 
ferent railways, to their ‘mutual benefit. This is being 
done in some cases, the Rutherford yard of the Reading 
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being an example, but the practice should be more wide- 
spread than it is. 


The Public Be Satisfied Possible 


VERY since the alleged ejaculation, “The public be 

damned !”" was made. by a prominent railway opera- 
tor, the ‘railways ‘have been trying to live it down and 
to prove that they wa .t-te-please the public by sparing 
no expense of money or effort in attempts to do so. 
But can the public be pleased? It would seem that to 
give perfect satisfaction, te,a;,public which is happy to 
stand in. line outside of;a,snoving picture theater for an 
hour in order to get in to see ja. second-rate show would 
be not at all difficult, but such does not happen to be the 
case where the railways are concerned. A large eastern 
road is so anxious that ,passengers on certain of its lead- 
ing trains be satisfied: that’ it has consistently followed 
the policy of never refusing a passenger a lower berth 
if he wants one, adding extra cars, or even extra sec- 
tions, whem: necessary, so that no one who is.averse. to 
climbing a ladder will have to sleep in an upper berth. 
One :would think that this is about as far as any reason- 
able gierson would expect a railway to. go in trying to 
please. the public, but the public that will put up with 
all marmer!:of ‘inconveniences at a movie appears to 
undengo a great change of disposition as soon as it en- 
ters a‘railway station. . To say that it becomes unreason- 
ably exacting in its demands would be to put it very 
mildby; for: an officer of the railway which pursues this 
policy:of “a lower berth for every one who wants one” 
recently admitted rather ruefully that its passengers are 
not only demanding lower berths and getting them, but 
are now refusing to accept berths which are in the end 
of the car, “over the wheels.”” What to do? 





More Information Needed 


HAT curve resistance is an important factor in the 

establishment of ruling grades has long been recog- 
nized by railway éngineers through the practice of com- 
pensating for.curvature. The rate of grade is reduced 
throughout the length of curves in order that the com- 
bined effect of. curvature and grade resistance will not 
exceed. that of the ruling grade on tangent track. To 
carry this principle to a practical conclusion, it is. neces- 
sary to have some definite constant to represent the rela- 
tion between curve and grade resistance, this being com- 
monly expressed in decimals of grade per cent per de- 
gree of curvature. .The mechanics of curve resistance is 
not 2 Simple*matter like the effect of gravity on a train 
moving up a grade. Values for curve resistance cannot 
therefore be determined by analytical study but must be 
based on the results of tests. Such test data served as 
the basis for ‘specific rules for the compensation of 
grades for curvature adopted by the American Railway 
Engineering Association and published in the manual 
of that organization. These rules go into-considerable 
detail and make allowance for degree of curve, length 
and other physical conditions. However, the report of 
tests recently made by the engineering experiment sta- 
tion of the University of Illinois and briefly reviewed in 
the Railway Age of September 10, page 477, gave rise 
to some pertiment questions concerning the prevailing 
assumptions .as to compensation for-curvature. Of par- 


ticular significance is the wide variation of results ob- 
tained in these tests and the fact that they brought out 
no definite .relationship between curve resistance and 
With the prevailing tendency toward 


rate ‘of curvature. 
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the adoption of extremely flat. grades in railroad con- 
struction, curve resistance assumes greater importance 
than in the days when*a 0.5 grade was considered a rea- 
sonable minimum. Railway engineers, locating low 
grade lines, are’imposing’ severe limitations on curvature 
but until more complete information is available concern- 
ing the exact nature of curve resistance assumptions 
upon which they base compensation for curvature must 
necessarily be of an empirical nature. 


Getting the Correct Answer 


HAT is accomplished by the various economy ‘de- 

vices applied to locomotives with a view to effect- 
ing improvements in operation? Admittedly it is diff- 
cult to determine the facts in some if not most ‘cases, 
owing to the influence of overlapping factors hard to 
segregate. Some means must be found, however, by 
dynamometer car or other reliable test, to secure this 
information as a guide to railroad officers in deciding 
whether it pays to install a given device and under what 
conditions successful operation may be expected.  In- 
dications are’ not lacking of a difference in opinion re- 
garding some mechanical matters which can only be 
accounted for by a lack of knowledge of the facts. Ina 
report on the value of back pressure gages, for example, 
presented at the Traveling Engineers’ Corivention re- 
cently held in Chicago, the committee made public the 
results of a questionnaire in which a number of roads 
expressed ‘the unqualified opinion that locomotive back 
pressure may be held at a predetermined amount regard- 
less of operating conditions, and a number of other roads 
answered the question just as confidently in the negative. 
bviously one’ or the other of these groups of roads has 
not tested back pressure gages sufficiently to know what 
can be accomplished with them. The committee report 
referred to covered limited cut-off as well as cut-off con- 
trol in accordance with back pressure, and it is interest- 
ing to note that the consensus, both in, the committee 
report and subsequent discussion, was strongly in favor 
of both of these methods of improving locomotive 
operation. 


The Decline of Car Loadings 


HE freight car loadings of the railways have been, 

for some years, accepted as one of the best indica- 
tions of the general activity of business. In each week 
of the last eighteen weeks for which figures are avail- 
able—in other words, from about the middle of “May 
to about the middle of September—total loadings have 
heen less than in the corresponding week*of 1926. The 
decline in coal loadings accounts for more’ than ‘one-half 
of the total, and is largely explained by the strike in 
the union mines, but it is probably significant of general 
business conditions that during the period mentioned 
there was a decline in the loadings of every one of the 
large groups of commodities: The decline of total load- 
ings in the eighteen weeks was from 19,108,255 cars to 


, 18,337,783, and amounted to .770;472 cars, or 4 per cent. 


The decline in coal Joadings was 349,058 ‘car's, or’ alniost 
11 per cent... The declites 1 in loadings of other commodi- 
ties were as follows; _ Grain dnd grain products, 5.6 per 
cent ; live stock, 3.0 per cent ; coke, 13,5 per cént ; forest 
products, 5.5 per cent ;ore, 12.5 pst, cent ; less. than car- 
load merchandise, 2,0 per cent; miscellanesus,” ‘only 2 
per cent... The decreases in railway gross and ‘net éarn- 
ings within recent months have been, of course, “mainly 
due to this decline of freight business. The, ‘general 
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trend of freight business within recent weeks has been 
much the same as throughout recent months. In other 
words, there has been no marked tendency recently for 
it either to decrease or increase that cannot be accounted 
for by the usual seasonal causes. In the early months 
of the year total loadings were larger than in the corre- 
sponding part of last year, but as a result of the decline 
since then they were, from the beginning of the year 
to the middle of September, slightly smaller than last 
year, and it now seems probable that the total freight 
business of 1927 will be somewhat smaller than was 
that of 1926. 


Excess Station Facilities 
in Suburban Territory 


OST railroads which operate suburban services 

established their stations before the advent of the 
automobile and while the population was a small fraction 
of what it has now become. Passengers having no 
means of reaching the stations except by walking, 
naturally required stations at frequent intervals. ‘Does 
this necessity still exist? On one line which is fairly 
typical of at least one suburban area there are 13 sta- 
tions in a distance of 8 miles, or an average station 
spacing of 0.6 miles. At two places on this line the 
distance between stations is only a quarter of a mile. 
This condition results: in great expense to the railroad 
from the maintenance of an excessive number of: sta- 
tions, and from the additional train stops thus made 
necessary. From the standpoint of the passenger, the 
additional stops:make for s'ower service. From a rail- 
road traffic point of view, they undoubtedly induce many 
passengers to seek other means of: transportation, who 
would be retained by the railroad if the service could 
be improved by eliminating some of these stops. Clos- 
ing stations, of course, is a difficult job. Real estate 
values tend to augment in their- vicinity and even at 
places where traffic-is at the vanishing point there will 
often be a handful of people who will protest against 
any change. Just now on some lines by reason of 
competition from the private automobile and the bus, 
economy. is most. necessary. This fact is so patent in 
some cases that the public authorities ought to listen 
with favor to applications looking toward the correc- 
tion of some of the more glaring instances of: excess 
station facilities. 


Electric Power. Costs— 
Cutting the Demand Charge 


N most contracts, between railroads and electric power 

companies a so-called “maximum demand” clause 
is included whereby rates are determined by peak re- 
quirements as well as by the actual consumption of 
energy. Some power users, railroads included, are in- 
clined to look upon “demand charges” as not wholly 
legitimate, due largely to a misunderstanding. of the 
basis. upon which demand charges are arrived at. The 
public utility companies contend that it is most. equitable 
to compute a customer's power bill in part on the basis 
of the amount of generating and distributing capacity 
which must be provided, as well as on the actual power 
consumption in kilowatt-hours. 

If power customers were billed a flat or tapering 
consumption charge only, irrespective of their maximum 
power requirements, the power companies would be open 
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to the criticism that their most valuable customers (those 
with average loads not much less than their peak power 
demands) would thus be penalized for the benefit of 
other power consumers, whose load factor (ratio of 
average load to peak demand) might not be nearly as 
favorable to the power company. Railroads as power 
users are in most cases highly desirable customers, be- 
cause theirs is largely an “off-peak” load with a favor- 
able load factor. Thus it can be seen that the railroads 
are hardly in a position to assume an unfriendly attitude 
toward any utility rate-making basis which aims to give 
proper weight to peak demand as well as consumption. 

Regardless of the justification for demand charges, 
however, there is room for substantial economies in the 
use of purchased power under present forms of utility 
contracts by the more extensive employment of automa- 
tic devices to limit the peak demand. Part of a railroad 
electric power load (electric traction possibly excepted ) 
may be of a steady character, without much fluctuation 
during that part of the day when the load reaches its 
normal value. Pumps delivering water to overhead 
storage tanks and battery-charging equipment come 
within this class and may readily be connected to the 
power company’s system through a load-limiting scheme 
which will automatically disconnect this load (if ‘no ,dis- 
ruption to operation is involved) whenever a temporary 
heavy load is connected to the life which will increase 
the railroad’s maximum demand charge for the current 
billing period. 

That the savings which can thus be effected are well 
worth the attention which should be given to this feature 
of railroad power contracts is not difficult to believe 
when it is remembered that demand charges constitute 
20 to 50 per cent of most railroad power bills and month- 
ly power costs running into several thousands of dollars 
are not uncommon among railroads using purchased 
power. Hence, any appreciable limitation of demand 
will result in substantial annual savings. The invest- 
ment necessary is exceptionally small. 


' Commissioner Hall 


ie has been reported upon seemingly good authority 
_ that Commissioner Henry C. Hall intends to retire 
soon.as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. As the reason assigned is the condition of his 
health, it will probably be difficult to get him to change 
his mind if he has reached a definite decision. His re- 
tirement, if it occurs in the near future, will result in a 
loss to the public service of great moment. During the 
13 years he has served on the commission Mr. Hall has 
been one of the hardest working and ablest officials of 
the federal government and has taken rank among the 
foremost men who have served on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the 40 years of its existence. 

At no time could the retirement of an interstate com- 
merce commissioner such as Mr. Hall be a more seri- 


ous event than at present. Tendencies have been shown 


recently by the commission in its regulation which are 
causing profound concern to students of railway affairs 
who desire to see the policy of private ownership subject 
to government regulation succeed. The most marked of 
these disturbing tendencies is that of the commission to 
shave its policy of regulation in accordance with the 
special economic views and social philosophy of a‘ma- 
jority of its members rather than ‘in accordance with the 
lessons of railway history and with what the federal 
constitution and the laws for the regulation of the rail- 
way have long been understood to mean. Mr. Hall was 
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a distinguished lawyer before he was appointed to the 
commission, and has strongly opposed this tendency of 
the commission. ; 


In the O'Fallon Case 


One of his most significant utterances was the dlis- 
senting opinion written by him in the O'Fallon railway 
valuation case. Speaking for Commissioners Atchison, 
Woodlock, Taylor and himself, he said: “At the risk 
of appearing to lack vision we venture the reminder that 
the function of this commission is not to act as an arbiter 
in economics, but as an agency of Congress, to apply the 
law of the land to facts developed of record in matters 
committed by Congress to our jurisdiction. We may, 
indeed, in our annual reports to that body, recommend 
needed changes in legislation, but we may not make 
those changes ourselves. This dissent is from the re- 
fusal of the majority to apply that law to the O’Fallon.” 
He emphatically declared that the declination of the 
majority of the commission to determine the present 
value of the railways by giving effective weight to 
present cost of reproduction was plainly contrary to 
decisions rendered by the Supreme court of the United 
States throughout a period of 30 years, and added: “If 
the law needs change, let those who made it change it. 
Our duty is to apply the law as it stands. It will be 
seen that the divergence between the majority and the 
minority as to our authority under the law is basic.” 


He expressed himself to the samme general effect, and 
with equal emphasis, in dissenting from the decision 
rendered on May 20 by a majority of the commission 
in the Lake Cargo coal rate case. In that decision the 
commission reversed decisions previously rendered by 
it, ordered reductions in rates to help the union mines 
in Pennsylvania, and admonished the carriers serving 
non-union mines in West Virginia not to make corres- 
ponding reductions. Commissioner Hall warned ‘the 
majoritv of the commission that “Congress has not made 
of us a special providence’; declared that the commis- 
sion’s admonition to the carriers serving the non-union 
mines “goes outside the findings and pre-judges issues 
which may hereafter come before us for determination 
in the manner contemplated by law,” and added: “The 
query must follow: What right have we to invade the 
domain which the law has allotted to carrier management 
and to seek by hint, suggestion, warning or threat to 
coerce carriers into a course of action other than that 
which they have chosen or may choose to take? The 
essence of the Transportation Act is regulation and not 
management. That act was nor a general reform act 
giving us powers to redistribute the business or the 
wealth of individuals or of producing regions in accord- 
ance with whatever social, economic or sectional views 
might, at a given time, command a majority of votes in 
this commission.” 


The Recent Tendency 


As these quotations indicate, nobody has indicated 
more clearly or condemned more forcibly and unanswer- 
ably than Commissioner Hall the. recent menacing ten- 
dency of the commission to substitute its own views as 
to the fundamental law of the land for those of the 
Supreme Court, to rewrite statutes passed by Congress, 
and to disregard the expert judgment of railway officers 
both as to how the railways should be regulated and 
as to how they should be managed. While he has not 
heen successful in resisting this tendency, he has had the 
ability to describe it in judicial but illuminating language 
and the courage to oppose it as strongly as he could, 
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If Commissioner Hall retires, President Coolidge will 
bear a heavy responsibility in appointing his successor. 
He should be succeeded by a man who believes, as Mr. 
Hall does, that the function of the commission is to 
administer strictly the existing law of the land as it 
applies to the railways, and that the. plain purpose of 
the Constitution and the Act to Regulate Commerce as 
amended by the Transportation Act is to accord to own- 
ers of railway property the same fundamental rights as 
to owners of other property; to cause rates to be fixed 
without discrimination in accordance with transportation 
conditions ; to maintain private ownership, and to allow 
the railways to earn a fair return on a fair valuation of 
their property in order that private ownership and man- 
agement may be permanently successful. If the presi- 
dent appoints a man of Mr. Hall’s caliber and views, 
he will render a real public service, although, regardless 
of whom ‘his successor may be, it will be years before he 
will be able to get the knowledge and experience re- 
quired to enable him to fill the place Mr. Hall will leave 
vacant. 

Never since before the war has there been so much 
reason for apprehension regarding the future of regula- 
tion, and consequently regarding its effect upon the 
future of private ownership.and railway service, as there 
is now. 


Need for Resisting Tendency 


When in 1911 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
began to refuse to grant advances in rates that were 
sought by the railways and demanded by changes that 
were occurring in economic conditions, almost the only 
persons who expressed alarm regarding the effects upon 
railway development and service that would be produced 
if its policy were not changed were spokesmen of the 
railways. The pessimistic predictions made by them 
then, however, began almost immediately to be justified 
by the unanswerable logic of events, and within five 
years the nation was confronted with a serious inade- 
quacy of railway service which became constantly more 
acute and disastrous until it was relieved by the precipi- 
tous decline of general business activity and railway traf- 
fic in 1921. The danger in the policy of regulation 
adopted by the commission more than 15 years ago was 
obscured then by the generally prosperous conditions 
that existed at that time. Likewise, the danger in the 
policy being followed by it now is being obscured by 
the general prosperity of the country, by the increase 
that has occurred in the net returns earned by the rail- 
ways within the last six years, and by the almost un- 
precedented adequacy and excellence of present railway 
service. Because the danger is not generally recognized, 
however, does not make it any less true that the com- 
mission, by favoring a radical policy of valuation that 
contravenes all past decisions of the Supreme court, bv 
failing to make needed advances in rates in western terri- 
tory, by ordering reductions of rates in supposed obe- 
dience to the Hoch-Smith resolution without making 
compensating advances plainly contemplated by that 
resolution, is following a policy that is adapted to under- 
mine railway credit and that is directly contrary to that 
required to enable the railways permanently to prosper 
under private ownership and, as a result of their pros- 
perity, to provide adequate service and render it eco- 
nomically. There are needed more members of the 
commission who will resist its prevailing general ten- 
dency, and the loss of one who has opposed it with the 
logic, force and courage that Cotnmissioner Hall has 
may prove a heavy loss, indeed. 

















The Rutherford Yards of the Reading. 
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Putting 225 Cars an Hour Over 
Two Humps 


Reading makes excellent operating record in classifying 
heavy coal traffic in large yard 


ORE than a million and a quarter cars are 

classified annually in the Rutherford, Pa., 

gravity yard of the Reading and during the 
winter when the coal movement is heaviest, the number 
of cars handled through the yard per day averages 
well over 4,000, having reached 4,549 cars during 
February, 1926. These yards have established other 
interesting classification records. On January 31, 1926, 
for example, 5,191 cars were put over the eastbound and 
westbound humps in three shifts and this record was 
almost equalled on October 26, 1926, when, 5,107 
cars were humped. On February 24, 1926, the three 
shifts working on the eastbound hump handled 2,793 
cars, while the westbound humping crews have fre- 
quently broken this record for one day, the best record 
for the westbound hump having been established on Octo- 
ber 26, 1919, when 2,981 cars were handled. An east- 
bound humping crew classified 1,034 cars in one eight- 
hour trick on February 2, 1926, while a westbound crew 
exceeded this with 1,117 cars for one trick on February 
7, 1926. Twenty minutes is allowed for lunch on each 
trick, so that the last mentioned record represents an 
average of 2.4 cars over the hump per minute for the 
7 hr. 40 min. worked. This figure includes all time 
which may have been spent in trimming the classification 
yard, waiting for car riders or other delays. In other 
words, a car went over the westbound hump every 25 
sec. for 8 hours. 

Analyzing the record day for both humps and allow- 
ing for three 20-min. lunch periods, it will be seen that 
in 23 hours of actual switching time 5,191 cars were 
classified over both humps. This is at the rate of 225.7 
cars an hour and 3.7 cars a minute, or a car over one 
or the other of the two humps every 16.5 sec. for 23 
hours. 

A total of 54 classification tracks are in service, 37 
eastbound and 17 westbound, on which 36 separate east- 
bound classifications are made directly on classification 
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tracks. The make-up engine, while making up the train 
makes 7 more groups of cars in the east end of the 
yard. On the 17 westbound classification tracks, 14 
separate classifications are made. The number of cars 
per cut averaged 1.65 eastbound and 2.45 westbound 
during the first five months of 1927. When these fac- 
tors are considered, the excellence of these records may 
be better appreciated. 

During 1926, 1,385,770 cars were handled by a 
monthly average of 7.9 locomotives and 5,807 engine 
hours. . The number of cars handled per engine hour 
averaged 18.3. and the number of cars per engine per 
day averaged 438.7. These figures were improved dur- 
ing the first five months of 1927, when 562,483 cars were 
handled with an average of 7.4 locomotives and with 
a monthly average of 5,397 engine hours. The number 
of cars handled per engine hour averaged 20.9, while 
the number of cars per engine per day ayeraged 501.6. 
The best month from the standpoint of engine efficiency 
was April, 1927, when 101,273 cars were handled with 
an average of 6.5 engines, 4,704 engine hours, 21.5 cars 
per engine hour and 516 cars per engine day. 


Freight Handled Co-operatively 


The yard at Rutherford is situated 5.5 miles east of 
Harrisburg, Pa., on the Harrisburg division of the 
Reading. By a co-operative arrangement, much of the 
freight received from and delivered to the western con- 
nections is handled by crews in joint service. This ar- 
rangement is in effect between Cumbo, W. Va., and 
Rutherford, 97.6 miles, in connection with the Penn- 
sylvania; and between Hagerstown, Md., and Ruther- 
ford, 80.9 miles, in connection with the Western Mary- 
land. The Reading has a line from Harrisburg to 
Shippensburg, Pa., where connection is made with the 
Cumberland Valley division of the Pennsylvania and 
with the Shippensburg branch of the western Maryland. 
Several through trains, with both crews and power in 
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Cumbo and Hagerstown, Md., daily and the majority of 
the traffic moving through Rutherford is handled both 
‘ast and westbound under this joint arrangement. The 
power of either railway is used on these runs indis- 
criminately, since the number of trains is practically the 
same in each direction. Charges are assessed on the 
basis of the cost per engine hour per class per year, on 
a mileage ratio. In the case of the Pennsylvania-Read- 
ing service to Cumbo, this mileage ratio figures out 
51-49 respectively, while the Western Maryland-Read- 
ing -service is on a 42-58 ratio. Bills are rendered on 
the basis of these figures. 

The interchange between the various lines of the 
Pennsylvania enter Harrisburg proper and Rutherford 
is also on a joint basis. Joint service is maintained in 
both directions as in the other cases mentioned, except 
that, in this instance, the service is performed by yard 
Charges for this service are also on an engine- 


The 


crews. 
hour basis, but with no mileage ratio involved. 





Table 1—General Summary—Rutherford Yards Performance 


Year Jan.-May 

1926 1927 
Cope BONE 6 ric ccnwedecesasceserssencecs 1,385,770 562,483 
Engines employed per day........++..eee06. 7.9 7.4 
mame BOUTS POF MOMRe ccc cccccvccccccsees 5,807 5,397 
COPS POF CREIMS BOW ec ccscccsivececsvccecs 18.3 20.9 
Ce ee OE Ci caine ace padaatteeen nets 438.7 501.6 
Cars transferred per month............-.2e0-: 104 136 
De GD CE TIE. 600th eked eeCed case $6.28 $5.66 
Core GGG GOP GONs 6c ccncecccetncceess 13.8 16.0 
Cars repaired per month..........cccccceees 6,375 7,277 


business moving through Rutherford and interchanged 
in this manner amounts to about 6,000 cars per month in 
each direction. 

Both the Pennsylvania and the Western Maryland 
carry the joint service a step farther by making a Har- 
risburg classification for the Reading on the through 
trains to Rutherford. All cars destined to industries in 
Harrisburg itself and not requiring movement to Ruther- 
ford are placed at the head end of the trains, so that 
they may be switched out by the Reading at Harris- 
burg with the minimum.delay. Such cars are restricted 
to two trains daily, in order that the through business 
may not be delayed by unnecessary stops and switching 
at Harrisburg. In return for this service, the Reading 
makes some few classifications for the other lines on 
westbound business. 

Due to the rather unusual geographical layout of the 





last bound 
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joint service, are operated between Rutherford and both 
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Coal the Principal Traffic Handled 


Bituminous coal forms a large part of the eastbound 
traffic, particularly in the winter months, and there is 
a correspondingly large movement of empty coal cars 
westbound. Some anthracite coal moves westbound 
from the mines on the Reading, but this movement is 
relatively small, averaging only about 1,000 cars per 
month. During the four winter months loaded coal 
cars comprise 61 per cent of the total loaded movement 
eastbound, while empty coal cars form nearly 81 per 
cent of the total empty movement westbound. 

The current of loaded traffic through Rutherford is 
very definitely eastbound. Using the same four months 
for comparison, 91 per cent of the eastbound movement 
is loaded, while only 15 per cent of the westbound move- 
ment consisted of loaded cars. This preponderance of 
empty movement westbound is characteristic of all east- 
ern roads, but it is intensified in the case of Ruther- 
ford yard by reason of the movement of empty coal cars, 
which must be returned light, since they are suitable 
for the loading of few commodities other than coal. 


A comparison of the traffic through Rutherford during 
a heavy month and a light month is given in Table 2. 


Advance Information Obtained 


In addition to the joint train service maintained with 
the Pennsylvania and the Western Maryland, a joint in- 
formation service is also maintained, whereby the yard 
office at Rutherford is advised by telegraph of the consist 
of trains moving from Cumbo and Hagerstown several 
hours in advance of their arrival. Taken in conjunction 
with the advice received from the Reading’s own termin- 
als east of Rutherford as to what business is moving 





Table 2—Summary of Traffic 


January 1927 May, 1927 
a ee 


oe 0 — —\ 

East West East West 

Loaded Coad ..csece 34,458 1,190 24,775 1,407 
Loaded eer 21,985 11,173 24,139 12,885 
OS See 673 36,826 464 26,468 
Empty freight ...... 5,781 10,993 6,403 9,796 
IR Ae 62,896 60,188 54,176 "50,556 








westbound, this gives the supervisory force accurate in- 
formation as to the number of cars and the class of 
traffic the yard will be called upon to handle in any 
one trick. Accordingly, it is possible to assign the force 
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37 tracks 195 cars 
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Operating Lay-Out of the Rutherford Yard of the Reading 


Reading and the requirements of the various industries, 
it is necessary to make up trains at Rutherford for 
movement to and from a number of terminals east of 
Rutherford. For example, business is taken to and from 
Reading, Pa., 46.2 miles; Bridgeport, Pa., 89.7 miles; 
Port Richmond, Pa., 107 miles; Allentown, Pa., (Central 
of New Jersey) 83.7 miles; Allentown, (Lehigh Valley) 
83 miles; Bethlehem, Pa., 91.9 miles; Catasauqua, 86 
miles ; and Tamaqua, Pa., 87.3 miles. This diversity of 


movement is also largely responsible for the unusual 
number of eastbound classifications it is. necessary to 
make at Rutherford. 





and the power in a most efficient manner. This results 
in the elimination of much dead time and wasted effort 
during dull periods and at the same time insures an ade- 
quate force being on hand to handle the traffic, however 
heavy it may be. 

This factor, coupled with other operating efficiencies, 
has enabled Rutherford yard to set an unusual record 
for car movement. Using. a typical day as an example, 
it is found that the average time of all cars, exclusive 
of bad order cars, passing through the yards was only 
8 hr. 8 min. During the day in question, 1,455 cars 
were handled eastbound in an average time of 9 hr. 5 
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min. each and 1,364 cars westbound in an average time 
of 7 hr. 5 min. each. 


Facilities at Rutherford 


The yard is situated‘in a valley and, when built, the 
right-of-way owned, while quite sufficient, was relatively 
narrow. As a result, the facilities were so designed 
as to be compact in the matter of width. The entire 
group is operated on the straight-line principle, the east- 
bound section consisting of a receiving yard, a classi- 
fication yard and a departure yard, in that order from 
west to east, while the westbound group lies in the same 
order in the reverse direction. The westbound receiving 
yard parallels the eastbound classification yard and the 
east hump lead tracks, while the westbound classification 
yard parallels the eastbound receiving yard. The two 
departure yards occupy the entire east and west ends of 
the yard right-of-way, except for leads to the respective 
receiving yards. Each of the six yards has a thorough- 
fare track to facilitate operation around the yard where 
necessary. Passenger trains operate along the extreme 
north and south sides of the yards, and are protected 
by interlocking plants at both ends of the yard. 

The six yards consist of 84 tracks, with a total ca- 
pacity of 4,976 cars divided as follows: 


Tracks Cars 

Eastbcund: 
Moontwit yer occa vcccccestcrcccccsesseccces 11 703 
ClassiGication yard ...cccccccccccccccccccccccce 37 1,915 
Departure yard ......ccccccccccccceccsccccces 8 530 

Westbound: 
MeCSITIMe FETE oocccccresscccccescsicvecccsces 8 629 
Chnaethestion VOCE .ccccccccccvedteesscssasccune 17 979 
Departure yard ....ccccccccccccescccenscccece 3 220 


The entire layout comprises 69.7 miles of track, not 
including the east and westbound main tracks. There 
are 377 switches in the yard. 

The grade in the eastbound classification yard is 0.5 
per cent and slightly less in the westbound classification 
yard. The east hump yard is equipped with an electro- 
pneumatic switch machine, while switches in the west- 
bound yard are operated by hand. 

Night operation is facilitated by a system of flood- 
lighting, this being one of the first installations in the 
country. It is well maintained and lights are situated at 
all strategic points of the yard, so that adequate illumina- 
tion is available regardless of weather conditions. 

The car riders on the east hump are returned from the 
classification yard to the hump after delivering their 
cuts by a gasoline motor car, capable of hauling 30 men 
as a maximum load. On the west hump the car riders 
walk back from the classification yard. 


Operation of the Yard 


After the incoming trains are delivered in the receiv- 
ing yard and the road crews cut off, car inspectors 
examine the trains and attach shop cards on all cars to 
be repaired. Seal records are taken by a force of seal 
clerks while the train is being inspected. When the in- 
spection is finished, the train is shoved to the hump by 
a yard engine. The switching cuts are marked on the 
cars in chalk by a car marker as the train is being pushed 
up to the hump. Copies of the switching list used by the 
car marker are also supplied to the hump conductor and 
tower operator. At this time all car numbers are com- 
pared with numbers on the slip to check errors in num- 
bers or initials. The car marker’s slip also bears no- 
tations of all cars requiring placards, as stamped on the 
tickets, and any cars not properly placarded or cars bear- 
ing placards which are not required are corrected by the 
car marker. 

The crew at the head of the hump consists of a 
conductor and a cutter. The conductor also acts as 
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dispatcher for the car riders, while the cutter aids in 
getting the “drags” from the receiving. yard to the 
hump. 

As fast as sufficient cars are accumulated in the classi- 
fication yard to make a train of the proper groups for 
one terminal, make-up crews, stationed at the end of the 
classification yard, assemble the train and transfer it to 
a track in the departure yard. Here it is tested for air 
and inspected before being dispatched. 

Westbound trains are handled in a similar manner, 
except that road crews make up their own irains in the 
westbound classification yard. 


The Car Riding Force 


The number of car riders employed varies with each 
trick, depending upon the amount of business to be 





Table 3—Car Riders’ Performances 


Westbound hump 


Eastbound hump 
- A wParam 





= - ee ee or 
First Seccnd Third First Second Third 
trick trick trick trick trick trick 
_ January, 1926 
Cars humped ........... 22,943 21,231 20,357 22,981 23,049 19,374 
A eee - 13,815 12,265 12,276 10,048 8,743 7,786 
ee OO See 970 941 970 475 456 473 
Average cuts per rider.... 14.2 13.0 12.7 21.1 19,2 16.5 
Average cars per rider... . 23.6 22.5 20.9 48.3 50.5 42.4 
$ February, 1926 
Cars humped ............ 23,762 22,744 20,987 20,506 20,496 18,886 
No. of CUES... re rececreces 14,087 12,715 12,059 8,405 8,192 6,908 
Ft fee 949 938 952 417 386 430 
Average cuts per rider.... 14.8 12.5 12.6 20.1 21.2 16.0 
Average cars per rider.... 25.0 24.2 22.4 49.1 53.1 43.9 
_ February, 1927 ca 
Cars humped ............ 21,470 19,039 19,632 19,238 18,788 16,877 
No. i ee 12,756 11,713 11,551 7,216 6,379 6,296 
ser 854 831 837 376 367 397 
Average cuts per rider.... 14.9 14.1 13.8 19.2 17.4 15.8 
Average cars per rider.... 25.1 22.9 23.4 51.2 51.2 42:5 
May, 1927 , 
Cars ern 17,712 17,042 17,595 16,644 16,423 14,837 
No. Of Cuts.........s000- 10,595 10,545 10,859 6,456 6,667 6,210 
eae ees 631 655 671 390 393 420 
Average cuts per rider.... 16.8 16.1 16.2 16.5 16.9 14.8 
Average cars per rider.... 28.0 26.0 26.2 42.6 41.8 35.3 
handled, as indicated by the advance telegrams. Their 


activities are reflected in Table 3, from which it will be 
noted that the average number of rides per trick in the 
westbound yard is somewhat higher, despite the fact 
that the riders in the west yard have to walk back to 
the hump. This is due, of course, to the preponderance 
of empty cars westbound and the fewer classifications 
in that direction. 

A friendly rivalry is encouraged between the east 
and westbound car riding forces and much interest is 
displayed in the results. The force consists almost en- 
tirely of veterans in point of service and they take much 
pride in doing their job well. This applies to keeping 
down yard damage and personal injuries as well and 
they are proud of the record they have made in reducing 
damage. So far this year, the average number of cars 
damaged has been held down to 16 cars per month, in- 
cluding all damage, however slight. When it is con- 
sidered that the average monthly movement through the 
yard during the same period has been well over 112,000 
cars it will be seen that the percentage of cars damaged 
is very small. During the months of comparatively light 
traffic, this record is bettered very materially. Last 
year, for example, the average number of cars damaged 
averaged less than 14 per month and in May, 1926, only 
five were damaged out of nearly 100,000 cars’ handled. 


Method of Handling Waybills 


As soon as the train arrives in the receiving yard, the 
conductor delivers the bills to the yardmaster’s chief 
clerk, who inspects the tickets for routes, overweights, 
embargoes, diversions, tracing and the distribution of 
certain engine fuel. Switching lists are made for the 
car marker, the hump conductor and the tower operator. 
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The bills then go to a yard clerk, who separates them 
into their various classifications. This clerk also directs 
the assembling of outbound trains. The make-up crews 
are given the numbers of all cars to be assembled. The 
conductor checks these numbers against the numbers of 
the cars on the classification tracks and hands the card 
to an assistant yardmaster stationed at the’ east end of 
the classification yard, who rechecks the work of the 
yardmaster’s clerk at the hump. This is done in order 
to avoid errors and to prevent cars leaving the yard 
without a bill, or bills leaving the yard before the car. 
By this means errors are eliminated and the road con- 
ductors are not required to recheck the train before 
leaving the yard. 


A Good Class of Employees 

The supervision at Rutherford is delegated to 2 as- 
sistant trainmasters and 12 yardmasters, while since the 
headquarters of the division superintendent are at Har- 
risburg, only a few miles away, that officer! is also en- 
abled to give the yard frequent personal supervision. 
Pleasant living conditions in the vicinity of Rutherford 
have enabled the Reading to maintain a force of em- 
ployees of a somewhat higher class than is usual in 
yards not so fortunately situated. The labor turn-over 
is very small, most of the men now employed having 
many years of service to their credit. Married men find 
homes in the hills surrounding the yards, while single 
men are housed in a well-equipped Y. M. C. A. dormi- 
tory. 


Handling Bad Order Cars 


A modern car shop of brick construction, 600 ft. by 
125 ft., aids materially in getting bad order cars through 
the yard without undue delay. There are four tracks 
through this shop, having a capacity of 40 cars requiring 
general repairs or 52 cars requiring lighter repairs. In 
addition, shop tracks in the open, having a capacity of 
318 cars, are assigned to cars requiring light repairs. 
The car force at Rutherford includes 218 men in the 
shop and 113 men in the yard, including inspectors, car 
repairers, packers and air brake inspectors. 

All bad-order cars are humped onto tracks set apart 
for them, conveniently situated with reference to the 
car shop and repair tracks. After being classified as 
bad orders, the cars are spotted on the repair tracks. 
adjacent to the car shop, or inside it, depending upon 
the nature of the repairs required. After the repairs 
have been made, the cars are again humped into their 
proper classification. 

Repair tracks are pulled several times daily and every 
effort is made to get the cars out of the shop quickly. 
That this has been successful is indicated by the fact 
that over a considerable period the average detention 
time of loaded cars requiring general, as well as light 
repairs is only 25 hr. and 55 min. 

A modern transfer dock is maintained at Rutherford, 
and the number of cars transferred there monthly aver- 
aged 104 in 1926, while for the first five months of this 
year the average was 136. The average cost per car in 
1926 was $6.28, and this was reduced to $5.66 during 
the first five months of 1927. 


Tue Fiorma East Coast has counted 23,710 persons from 
states north of Florida, going into that state in the month of 
August; and not going by railroad; that is to say, this is the 
number of persons counted in 5,711 motor cars from other states 
which were seen crossing the St. Johns river, at Jacksonville, 
going south. This caravan included 396 cars from New York, 
128 from California and 14 from Canada. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D,. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading during the week 

ended September 17 mounted to a new high 

record for the year, following the Labor Day 
holiday in the preceding week, with a total of 1,124,231 
cars. The total, however, represented a decline of 55,- 
028 cars from that of the corresponding week of 1926 
and an increase of 25,604 over that of 1925. Grain 
and grain products was the only commodity classifica- 
tion in which loadings showed a gain over the corre- 
sponding week of last year. Coal loading declined 23,- 
996 and ore 21,578 cars from the 1926 totals. Loadings 
in the Pocahontas and Southern districts were heavier 
than a year ago but loadings in other districts were 
lighter. The summary as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association is as 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Enpep SaturpAy, SEPTEMBER 17, 1927 


Districts 1927 1926 1925 
a ae Seema 243,658 265,774 240,094 
PERS Pe Sees 224,912 241,239 210,491 
PE ios 26 bud gue cae ween 64.663 61,797 57,371 
Eb cae neha anu ke <p alen 166,335 166,241 164,179 
IIR Sg oe Gad og eta oa wae 175,733 185,827 174,893 
ID aids ec ccnp aeae 161,926 169,758 165,059 
ES acceded cavesenesecs 87,004 88,623 86,540 
Total Western district............ 424,663 444,208 426,492 
; ge er eee ere 1,124,231 1,179,259 1,098,627 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products......... 60,356 49,577 54,106 
6 = ee ee 31,765 39,543 33,508 
SN sds: pitacdh op sti beni reese eat os 182,082 206,078 171,925 
CE. dieu db eedudeedsokaegnceae 9,730 12,396 11,441 
a ek ee re 69,321 73,059 70,274 
TD Wiiswanneens ceenkeDaeweweehetre 56,231 77,809 59,696 
led, 6ibcheoedwedianmaii 267,590 269,382 270,624 
DED,. teivatcddnaiesnebieae 447,156 451,415 427,053 
GS cnee veneenstuseenaee 1,124,231 1,179,259 1,098,627 
PY DO: cacavavedeneensadaa 989,472 1,024,998 975.499 
PN OD ccvecacesststeneadss 1,117,069 1,143,448 1,102,785 
pS SS Orr ee eee 1,109,225 1,128,563 1,124,438 
PE We satuedeveenene saben 1,066,636 1,081,503 1,079,995 

Cumulative total, 38 weeks...... 37,742,254 37,958,733 36,771,919 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended September 17 totaled 70,483 cars, an in- 
crease over the previous week of 12,103 cars and an 
increase of 2,970 cars over the same week last year. 


Tetal for Canada Cumulative totals 








—_—___r» to date 
Sept. 17, Sept. 10, Sept. 18, —————---~*~--—_—__ 
Commodities 1927 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Grain and grain products. 7,577 5,756 15,933 241,850 249,959 
Oe Rrra 2,992 2,539 2,645 76,250 75,844 
Li pbthGuaveedanae (cc. aoe 5,721 7,300 243,735 199,026 
Se “‘nenededaadeanweres 414 353 323 11,728 13,347 
DE cdieckiudnagvewae 4,177 3,636 3,480 140,759 135,215 
DE. ccuuboadstiwees 1,679 1,664 1,936 122,372 103,794 
FUP GRO PORE. cccscccse 2,197 1,768 2,244 81,673 89,144 
Other forest preducts.... 3,161 2,853 2,660 113,028 114,920 
Me Sivesieteskvasn neaeS 2,181 2,314 2,320 61,090 63,266 
Merchandise, L. C. L.... 18,687 15,817 17,633 631,324 598,981 
Miscellaneous ........... 18,547 15,959 15,577 538,830 515,730 
Total cars loaded...... 70,483 58,380 72,05 2,262,639 2,159,226 
Total cars received frcm 
Commectiome ..csccces 36,992 22,652 37,896 1,394,808 1,375,942 


L. L. Wison, an officer of the police department of the South- 
ern, who died on September 12, at New Orleans, while on a 
journey from his home in Danville, Va., had been in the service 
of the Southern for 23 years, and during that time had been 
wounded on 13 different occasions. 











Second Track Work Involves 






Extensive Line Revision 


Improvement project on Missouri Pacific’s St. Louts- 
Kansas City line presents distinctive problem 
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HE remarkable growth of traffic which the Mis- 
souri Pacific has enjoyed during the past five or 
six years has placed a heavy burden on the 

operating department by reason of an inadequate mile- 
age of double track. The need for increasing track ca- 
pacity has been one of long standing, but the limited 
credit of the property during the years preceding the 
present period of increased prosperity definitely pre- 
cluded any such major improvements. As a result, 
double track on the Missouri Pacific at the beginning of 
1925 totaled only 275 miles, of which 90 miles was on 
the low-grade freight line between East St. Louis, IIL, 
and Thebes. There were also several short sections, 
totaling 99 miles, on the line from St. Louis to Tex- 
arkana and the Southwest and only 30 miles in three 
short sections on the main line from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City and the West. 

Investigation of the two lines last named showed that 
certain sections of single track were the cause of serious 
traffic delays. On the line to Texas congestion occurred 
most frequently between Little Rock, Ark., and Benton, 
the junction with the Hot Springs branch, while on the 
St. Louis-Kansas City line the long mileage of single 
track between St. Louis and Jefferson City was a source 
of delays throughout practically its entire length. 

The result of these studies was the development of a 
project for 109 miles of second track work, to be com- 
pleted in three years. Of this total, 23 miles embrace 
additional second track south of Little Rock at a cost of 
$1,335,C00, $785,C00 being appropriated in 1925 and 
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1926 for 16 miles of second track, while $580,000 was 
appropriated for the construction of seven miles of track 
during the present year. Another four miles is involved 
in second track through the terminal at Hoxie, Ark., now 
under construction at a cost of $200,000. However, 
the major portion of the project covers the construction 
of 82 miles of second track between St. Louis and Jef- 
ferson City, involving an expenditure of $9,540,000. Of 
this total mileage, 52.5 miles was completed during 1925 
and 1926 at a cost of $6,115,000, work on the remaining 
29.5 miles, representing an expenditure of $3,425,000. 
now being under way. The significance of this project 
will be better understood from an examination of the 
map and profile. 


Much of Line Is on Water Grade 


The Missouri Pacific’s line from St. Louis to Kansas 
City is the only one between those important railroad 
centers which takes full advantage of the favorable 
grades afforded by a location along the banks of the 
Missouri river. However, the builders of this line sacri- 
ficed grades for distance in locating the first 45 miles out 
of St. Louis, for instead of following the wide northward 
bend of the Missouri river the line was projected in an 
almost due westerly direction across a heavy rolling coun- 
try to the south bank of the Missouri river at Labaddie. 
This location occupies the valley of the Meramec river 
for a distance of about 18 miles of which approxi- 
mately 14 miles is on easy grades, but to reach this loca- 
tion it was necessary to carry the line over two summits, 
one on the east with its crest at Kirkwood, separating 
this valley from that of the River Des Peres, and another 
on the west, Grays Summit, which separates it from the 
Missouri river. In addition to these summits, which are 
crossed with grades of one per cent in both directions, 
there are numerous other undulations in the grade line 
in this first 45 miles of the line which militate against 
economical operation. This part of the line is, therefore, 
in sharp contrast with the remaining 246 miles to Kansas 
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City which lies close to the south bank of the river for 
a large part of the way and includes no grades in excess 
of 0.3 per cent in either direction. 

West of Jefferson City there is an alternate main line 
to Kansas City via Sedalia and Pleasant Hill. This 
affords a more direct route, being eight miles shorter 
than the line via Lexington along the river, and is used 
by the through passenger trains between St. Louis and 
the west, but the grades are heavier than on the river 
line which is used largely for through freight movement. 


Had Only 18.5 Miles of Second Track 


Prior to 1925 second track was in operation for 5 miles 
through Jefferson City and for the 13.5 miles between 
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Missouri Pacific Lines in Missouri and Arkansas 


St. Louis and Kirkwood, both sections being primarily 
terminal relief facilities, the section between St. Louis 
and Kirkwood serving also to facilitate the handling of a 
considerable suburban traffic. Difficulty in handling the 
traffic offered over the intervening 111 miles of single 
track, clearly pointed to the need of second track for the 
entire engine district from St. Louis to Jefferson City. 
This distance regularly handles six passenger trains in 
each direction and in October, 1924, handled a total aver- 
age daily traffic of 45 trains with a maximum on October 
30 of 49 trains. 

However, there were very good reasons for not follow- 
ing the usual procedure of a progressive extension of 
second track from the terminus of the line, which is 
usually found of especial advantage in clearing up the 
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interference between inbound and outbound trains dur- 
ing the evening and early morning hours. In the first 
place, it was deemed highly undesirable to construct a 
second track between Kirkwood and Labaddie on the 
existing grades and thus commit the management still 
further to an unsatisfactory physical condition. On the 
other hand, the replacement of the old line with a new 
double-track line on improved grades would have en- 
tailed an expenditure which could be applied in less 
difficult locations for the construction of a much larger 
mileage of second track and the need at the time was 
that of a maximum mileage of second track at a mini- 
mum outlay. A further consideration tending to deter 
any work east of Labaddie is the fact that a plan has been 
developed for the construction of a proposed cut-off, on 
a 0.3 per cent line from a point near Eureka, through 
the valley of the Meramec and Des Peres rivers to the 
Mississippi river near Jefferson Barracks. The comple- 
tion of this line, together with a new 0.3 per cent line 
which has been located over Grays Summit from Labad- 
die to Pacific, will give the Missouri Pacific a continuous 
0.3 per cent line from Kansas City to the St. Louis 
terminals and would thus serve.to divert from the pres- 
ent heavy grade line into the city, a sufficient volume of 
traffic to make the need of second track of much less 
consequence than it is at present. 


Method of Handiing Freight Traffic 


Another point which has to be considered is that the 
presence of heavy grades on the easterly 45 miles of the 
line does not affect tonnage ratings on the rest of the 
line, because of the prevailing operating arrangement. 

















Location of Missouri Pacific, St. Louis to Jefferson City 


St. Louis is an important point of destination, origin 
and transfer of railway traffic. Through traffic is of 
minor importance. Furthermore, tracks in the Missouri 
Pacific yards in St. Louis are too short to take full road 
trains. Because of this, eastbound trains cut tonnage 
and westbound trains fill out tonnage at Labaddie, turn- 
around trains between Labaddie and the St. Louis termi- 
nals providing the necessary balance in the movements 
east and west of Labaddie. 

Because of all of these considerations, plans were 
developed for the progressive second tracking of the 
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Profile of the Missouri Pacific Between 
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line along the Missouri river between Labad‘ic 7nd Tef- 
ferson City, with a supplemental section 2.63 miles long 
through Eureka and to the top of a minor summit at 
Allenton to serve as a relief track for the meeting of 
eastbound and westbound trains during morning and 
evening hours. 

In laying out the work for the first year’s construc- 
tion, primary consideration was given to the points of 
maximum congestion, keeping in mind also those loca- 
tions where the maximum mileage of second track could 
be secured for the least expenditure. On this basis, 
$2,680,000 was appropriated for 30 miles of new main 
track in four sections, namely the 2.63 miles of relief 
track at Eureka mentioned above, 4.87 miles at Berger, 
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The location of the Missouri Pacific’s line between 
Labaddie and Jefferson City is characteristic of lines 
along large rivers in the middle west. It is supported 
at an elevation above flood level of the river in the talus 
slope of bluffs which rise to a maximum height of 200 
ft. above the bottom lands that lie between the base of 
these bluffs and the river bank. At some places th> river 
bank is a half mile or more from the bluffs. At other 
points the toe of the railroad embankment is in the 
river and riprap or revetment is necessary to protect 
the slopes from erosion. 

Constructed at a time when economy of first cost was 
a prime consideration, the line virtually followed the 
grade line contours, with the result that more than 
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Heavy Rock Excavation Was Involved in the Line Revision for the Elimination for the Dundee Tunnel 


18.81 miles from Morrison to Isbell and 3.65 miles 
through Osage to Algoa. In 1926 work covering 22.5 
miles at a cost of $3,435,000 was authorized covering 
work in two sections, 19.28 miles from Washington to 
near Berger and 3.26 miles east of Jefferson City. This 
work is being followed up during the present year by 
the construction of second track in three gaps left 
between sections previously completed, namely from 
Isbell to the Osage river, 8.01 miles; from Morrison 
to Herman, 11.81 miles; and from Washington to La- 
baddie 9.40 miles ; or a total of 29.2 miles at an estimated 
cost of $3,425,000. 









half the line is on curves, although few curves are in 
cacess of three degrees. Exception to this hillside 
location obtains at several points where the valleys of 
large tributary streams form openings in the solid face 
of the bluff wall. Here the line necessarily traverses the 
bottom land of the valley outlets. At Dundee the old 
line was carried through a shoulder in the bluff by a 
tunnel 571 ft. long. There is another tunne: between 
Jefferson City and Algoa 637 ft. long, known as the 
Moreau tunnel. 

To eliminate much of the curvature in the old line 
and to reduce curvature with few exceptions to a maxi- 
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St. Louis, Mo., and Jefferson City 
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mum of three degrees, the construction of the second 
track has been accompanied by extensive changes in 
alinement, carried out in large part by building em- 
bankments on the bottom lands opposite places where 
the bluff wall recedes in a concave curve. Projecting 
shoulders of the bluffs were also cut away, particularly 
heavy rock excavation being involved in a cut to elim- 
inate the Dundee tunnel and in a change of line opposite 
the Moreau tunnel. But line revision by this means 
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An Extensive Line Revision Was Made to Eliminate the 
Moreau Tunnel Which Is Seen at the Right 


was avoided as far as. possible for the same reason 
that it was generally found undesirable to place the 
second track inside the old on parallel construction, 
namely that the talus at the base of the bluffs is com- 
posed of unstable material. In most cases where cuts 
were excavated through the talus, it was found neces- 
sary to remove all material to the rock ledge. Experi- 
ence also showed the necessity for the recleaning of 
cuts after they had passed through a winter, to re- 
move masses of rock loosened by frost, as well as to 
give particular attention to trees standing on the hill- 
side above the top of the cuts. As.an illustration of 
the difficulty experienced in cut excavation, there is a 
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cut near Bonnett Mill involving a measured excava- 
tion of 7,000 cu. yd. from which it was necessary to 
remove 25,000 cu. yd. before a condition of stability 
was established. 


Heavy Rock Excavation 


Notwithstanding this fact, excavation in cuts com- 
posed an important element of the work, particularly 
in the section between Washington and Berger, which 
embraced a heavy rock cut for the elimination of the 
old Dundee tunnel. Work on this unit embraced 850,- 
440 cu. yd. of excavation in earth or borrow, 309,835 
cu. yd. of loose rock excavation and 464,000 cu. yd. 
of solid rock excavation. The section just east of Jeffer- 
son City involved 587,520 cu. yd. of excavation, of 
which 403,395 cu. yd. was solid rock. Of this total 
300,000 cu. yd. was from a cut having a maximum 
depth of 100 ft. in the line change eliminating the 
Moreau tunnel. The total quantities for the entire 
second track project between St. Louis and Kansas 
City include 2,524,000 cu. yd. of earth excavation or 
borrow, 1,289,000 cu. yd. of loose rock and 1,309,000 
cu. yd. of solid rock. 

Construction methods varied with the diversified con- 
ditions imposed. Some of the embankments on changes 
of line were made with team outfits from borrow. The 
remaining work was handled with power -shovels served 
by both narrow-gage and standard-gage equipment. 
Narrow-gage cars were found of particular advantage 
where the material was moved from cuts inside the 
operated line to embankments a short distance away on 
the opposite side, using removable rails to pass over 
the operated track. This method also resulted in a 
minimum fouling of ballast. Standard-gage outfits were 
used for longer hauls over the operated track, the trains 
being operated by the contractor with crews furnished 
by the railroad. Special care was taken to avoid block- 
ing the operated track in widening cuts and in only 
rare cases were trains delayed from this cause. Extra 
track material was kept on hand at all times for the 
replacement of any rails broken by falling rock. 


Roadbed and Track Standards 


The crown of the double-track roadbed is given a 
width of 35 ft. The base of double-track cuts at road- 
bed level is made 43 ft. wide in earth and from 37 
ft. to 39 ft. in rock. Slope stakes for cuts in rock with 
an earth overburden are set on the basis of one to one 
slopes in the rock. But when the rock is uncovered, the 
stakes for rock excavation are set for 34 to 1 slopes, 
thus leaving a berm at the rock surface. Where the 




















Construction View in the Early Stages of the 








Dundee Tunnel Line Revision 
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nature of the rock permits, slopes as steep as 4 to 1 
have been found practicable. rs 

The tracks are given “a preliminary, 10-18. {litt of 
sand ballast obtained from pits on the Meraméc fiver, 
and are carried through a. winter on this sub-ballast 
which settles to about eight inches. Top ballast of chats 
is then applied to give a full depth of 12 in. under the 
ties. 

Main tracks are spaced 13 ft. center to center except 
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Much of the Excavation Was in Side Hill Cuts in Rock 


where they are spread to 28 ft. for center passing 
tracks of 100-ear capacity at intervals of seven to ten 
miles. Turnouts for the main line have No. 10 main 
line frogs while the crotch frog is No. 7. The line is 
being equipped with automatic block color-light signals 
for operation in both directions on each track. At the 
crossings of the Gasconade and Osage rivers where 
single-track bridges are being retained in service, the 
switches at the ends of double track are provided with 
No. 20 frogs and are operated by remote control from 
interlocking towers which also control the movement in 
and out of passing tracks. 
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Winston Brothers Company of Minneapolis was the 
contractor for all grading work during 1925, as well 
as fof the work being’ done hiring sthe ‘present year. 
The work during 1926 was- diviefed between this firm 
and the List Construction, Company of Kansas City. 
Track laying and ballasting $s being done under contract 
by the Bilhorn Construction Company of St. Louis 
and the Winston Brothers Company, the raiiroad de- 
livering the track materials to the contractor and sup- 
plying work train service. The improvement work is 
all under the general direction of E. A. Hadley, chief 
engineer of the Missouri Pacific, and under the direct 
supervision of C. S. Sample, construction engineer. 


A. C. L. Train Control 
Installation Approved 


Wasnuincton, D, C 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 

1, has approved with an exception the instal- 

lation of the automatic train-stop device of the 
General Railway Signal Company on the Fayetteville 
district of the First division of the Atlantic Coast Line 
between South Rocky Mount, N. C., and Florence, 
S. C., 172.3 miles, pursuant to the commission’s second 
order. The first installation was between Richmond, 
Va., and Rocky Mount, 122.6 miles. 

The cost of this installation, as reported by the car- 
rier, covering wayside and locomotive equipment, is as 
follows : 

Roadway oe . ‘ : 

Total cost of roadway equipment of train-control installation, 

less power lines and power apparatus, and less signals or 


cost of change in existing signal systems, less salvage.... 
Total cost of changes in existing signal system made neces- 


$123,338.97 








ante Dy Gli COMEFGL, TROD GREVEERs 6 ccc cscs ccsccccecccecs 31,251.25 
Total cost of roadway installation.............seccee0. $154,590.22 
Locomotive equipment: ; . 
Total cost of locomotive equipment installed, at $1,204.13 per 
Ie, (Ge PRUNING 6 oo cacccccccasesscesececsscse $102,351.44 
ee a le Sina oinkk wht deers siwesiadedeues $256,941.66 


The exception is as follows: 


1. Non-equipped locomotives must not be operated in road 
service in train-stop territory unless double heading behind a 
locomotive, the train-stop equipment of which is in service. 
Locomotives with the train-stop device cut out must not be 
run in road service from terminals in train-stop territory unless 
double heading behind a locomotive the train-stop equipment of 
which is in service. When necessary to operate locomotives 
through to terminals with the train-stop device cut out, account 
failure enroute, special protection should be provided. 




















60 Years Development in Motive Power on the Canadian National 


No. 6100, the “Confederation,” is the New 4-8-4 Type Displayed at the B. & O. Centenary, Used in Heavy Passenger and Fast Freight Service— 
“Trevethick,” Named for the Inventor of the First Locomotive to Run on Rails (1803), Dates Back Sixty Years on the Old Grand Trunk. 


The 





















‘‘Reclamation’”’ 


Carried Far on 


Canadian National 


Activities of mechanical department aid supply forces in 
reducing locomotive stocks 


By George T. Boone,* 


General Foreman, Canadian National, Quebec 


HE Canadian National, in common 

with other railways, has taken advan- 

tage of every opportunity to effect a 
saving in operating expenses by reclamation 
and as a result conducts, through its mechani- 
cal department, an unusually extensive opera- 
tion. This reclamation is taken to include all 
material reclaimed by welding, also material 
reconditioned from scrap by rolling, forging 
and machining, and all trimmings from new 
materials that would otherwise be sold for 
scrap, such as pieces of sheet metal, boiler and 
tank plates. 


Welding Cuts Stocks 


Locomotive frames are being reclaimed or 
reconditioned, by both the electric and acety- 
lene processes, to such an extent that it is not 
necessary to carry new frames in stock as here- 
tofore, and it is seldom necessary to remove 
frames or do any stripping of frame crossties, 
splice bolts, ete., in order to effect repairs. 

What has been said in connection with 

















frames also applies to other steel castings, 


such as frame crossties, buffer beams, engine The Electric 


truck centers, guide yokes, back decks, ° 
truck frames, truck bolsters, wheel centers, driving 
boxes, spring seats, brake hangers, chafing plates, 
floating wedges, crossheads, guide bars, links, valve 
spools and followers, ash: pan hoppers, and stoker con- 
veyer screws, except that in the case of large castings 
such as buffer beams, engine truck centers, guide yokes 
and wheel centers, it has been found advisable to stock 
one or two of each in a semi-finished condition as a 
protection against emergencies, and also in the case 
of a few of the smaller castings such as ash pan hoppers 
or brake hangers that are not expensive and may be re- 
quired to replace castings that are broken or worn to 
the extent that reclamation would not be an economy. 

The reclamation of cylinders has been developed to 
such a point that it is rare when a cylinder cannot be 
reclaimed at a cost insignificant in comparison with the 
cost of a new cylinder. The present method of using 
a bronze welding rod has added to the quality of the 
reclaimed castings and decreased the cost of labor when 
compared with the previous method of using the cast iron 
rod. The present practice is to stock a maximum of 
one pair of finished cylinders for each class of engine, 
for each region. These cylinders are stored at or near 
the place of manufacture, subject to call from any point 
on the system, in case of emergency. 


Tons of Grey Iron Eliminated 


Superheater header castings often develop slight frac- 





"From a paper presented before the International Railway General 
Foremen's Association, Chicago, September 6. 
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Arc Eliminates Much Buying 


tures from the face of the joint to the slot for bolts, 
which are sometimes hard to locate, even when sub- 
jected to a water test, but if the header is heated slightly 
they can be located readily. If the cracks are numerous 
it is not advisable to reclaim them. Except in such 
cases, their repair is an economy and helps to reduce 
the stock of semi-finished castings. 

Eccentrics and straps are often reclaimed by welding 
with bronze to take up side play and while this may not 
be economical when effecting repairs, better service is 
obtained when the cast iron and bronze are running 
together. 

Piston heads and piston bull rings, reclaimed with 
manganese bronze, give satisfactory results in service. 
The practice does away with many thousands of pounds 
of grey iron that would otherwise have to be carried 
in stock on hand when required. 

Engine truck boxes are reclaimed to advantage while 
engine and driving box cellars are built up to the origina) 
width for the purpose of fitting boxes. While the 
small castings are not so important in reducing stock, 
the saving in machining and fitting must be considered ; 
especially is this true when reclaiming cellar boxes. 

Air pump cylinders are reclaimed if the fracture 
does not extend through the cylinder wall but the effi 
cient service of air pumps is too important to take the 
risk of welding fractures that are exposed to steam or 
to air pressure and extreme temperatures. 

Malleable iron tender truck journal boxes for trucks 
of the pedestal type are reclaimed when worn on the 
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pedestal face at a saving of about 50 per cent of the 
original cost and give much better service when used 
in conjunction with cast iron pedestals. It has been 
found that a spare set of reclaimed boxes for each class 
is all that is necessary as boxes of this kind can be 
_reclaimed repeatedly. 


Expensive Items 


Brass driving journal bearings, driving box side 
plates, side and main rod brasses, crosshead gibs and 
engine truck journal bearings are important and ex- 
pensive items in locomotive repairs, but it is no longer 
necessary to carry a heavy stock of these as they are re- 
claimed at little expense with only a slight loss in weight 
by melting. While it is not advisable to remould im- 
portant bearings without a careful analysis of the mix- 
ture it is always possible to use any surplus scrap brass 
for repairs to shoe and wedge faces of driving boxes, 
crosshead gibs, etc. 

Journal bearings are reclaimed repeatedly by relining 
and machining when necessary. 

Inspirator bodies with worn valve seats are built up 
with bronze and machined to the original dimensions at 
little expense. As this is the most expensive part of 


an inspirator it is an important item in stock reduction 
as it is not necessary to carry any of these in regular 
This also applies to some of the larger sizes of 


stock. 
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frames are not reclaimed except at pin holes and only 
when the sectional area is large enough to permit weld- 
ing to the original diameter without danger of further 
defects. 

Piston rods and valve rods, when worn at the taper 
fit to crosshead are under-cut, electric welded and ma- 
chined, but must be annealed before being machined. 
Eccentric rods are electric welded to take up side play 
where connected to links. 

Eccentric cranks are electric welded at crank pin fits 
and welded with bronze to the original thickness. Spring 
equalizers, spring hangers and all small forgings are 
carried in stock as they are inexpensive and are usually 
made in quantities large enough to warrant a set-up 
that will minimize the cost of manufacture. 

The reclaiming of boiler and tank plates is confined 
to the small pieces left over when cutting or machining 
new plates to layout dimensions. These pieces can be 
used to cut or machine to smaller sizes for miscellaneous 
work such as plate washers for bridge work, building 
construction, etc., that would otherwise have to be cut 
from stock plate. 

The practice of reclaiming tubes and flues by safe 
ending to a maximum of five welds is standard prac- 
tice. All two-inch tubes that are of no further service 
for boilers are used for making steel pilots, instead of 
using new material. Arch tubes removed on account 





Wheel Centers, Locomotive Cylinders and Pistons Are Among the Purchases Which “Reclamation” Has Reduced. Samples 
of Oxy-acetylene Work 


valve seats, valve bonnets, whistle bases, etc., although 
the expense of carrying a small assortment in stock is 
not so great. 

Forged frame pedestal caps, except where broken, are 
reclaimed by welding and machining and with few ex- 
ceptions are eliminated from stock. This also applies to 
guide bars except where worn to the limit of thickness. 
Side rods are reclaimed by welding and machining when 
over-size for knuckle pins and rod brass fits. 


Judgment Used 


Main rods are reclaimed and machined to the original 
dimensions where worn at bolt holes, brass and crosshead 
fits. No welding on broken channel side and main rods 
is permitted and only a blacksmith weld is allowed on 
slab side rods. In all cases rods must be annealed after 
welding except where the bronze welding process is used 
for the small end of the main rod fit to the crosshead. 
Spare finished rods are carried in stock chiefly to pro- 
tect the engine shed requirements. Spring equalizers, 
spring hangers, brake beams, brake levers and truck 


of firebox repairs are used to good advantage for drain 
pipes at the back of tender tanks. 

All short ends of pipes are saved to avoid using stock 
lengths when short ends serve the purpose for mis- 
cellaneous repair work. 


Salvage Electrical Material and Tools 


All electrical fittings and short ends of conduit are held 
for miscellaneous work and all copper wire not service- 
able is put through a fire to remove the insulation. Some 
sizes are used for fastening pipe covering and the other 
sizes are melted or used for other purposes as required. 

Drills are reclaimed when worn on the cutting edge by 
cutting to shorter lengths. Reamers are cut to shorter 
lengths or ground to the next smaller size as required for 
special work. Turning or cutting tools, when worn, are 
shaped to the next smaller size and when worn to a point 
where this is not practical, are forged to sizes suitable for 
tool holders. This procedure may not appear economical 
but the cost of forging is more than offset by reducing 
the stock of bar steel. Milling cutters in some cases are 
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ground to smaller sizes or new teeth or cutter blades in- 
serted. 

All short ends of new boards, beams, etc., where suit- 
able, are used for miscellaneous work for other depart- 
ments; also for blocks that are sometimes required for 
special set-ups in machine operations. 

Scrap driving and engine truck axles, when worn to 
the limit, are machined to smaller standards when pos- 
sible and when not suitable for this purpose, are used for 
making cranks, crank pins, piston rods, hub liners, frame 
pedestals and many other forgings that would otherwise 
have to be forged from new billets. 


Make Tools from Old Tires 


Scrap car and tender truck axles having worn collars 
but otherwise in good condition are reclaimed by the 
acetylene welding of collars to the original dimensions. 
Axles worn below the limits on journals are reclaimed to 
the next smaller size by upsetting the journals, then an- 
nealing and machining to standard dimensions. When 
reclaiming axles or using them for other purposes, a spe- 
cial inspection must be made while hot for the purpose 
of locating fractures not visible when cold and in all 
cases, axles and forgings must be annealed before ma- 
chining, to relieve forging strains. 

Scrap tires, when worn to the limit, are used to ad- 
vantage for many purposes, chiefly for making tools such 
as chisels, flatters, fullers, swedges, etc. for use in the 
smith, boiler and erecting shops. No other steel is used 
for this purpose. This method is usually considered 
false economy but it is not, as the service of these tools 
is very satisfactory. The supply of tire steel is unlimited 
and no new, steel is stocked for this purpose. All die 
blocks and headers are made of tire steel or axle steel 
faced with tire steel. This is important as it does away 
with the necessity of purchasing hot die steel. Bar iron 
with sections not worn or perforated are trimmed for 
further use. Bolts rough forged are reclaimed by cut- 
ting and threading to shorter sizes, nuts that are other- 
wise in good condition are retapped for further service. 
Cuttings from bronze welding are made into rods and 
used for surface work where quality is not an important 
factor. 


Save Glass and Fire Brick 


Glass used for locomotives is stocked in sizes con- 
venient for cutting with a minimum waste and small 
pieces or trimmings are used for electric light shields in 
cabs, boiler report frames and similar purposes. 

Old fire bricks are crushed and used for relining shop 
furnaces and fire boxes of stationary boilers. They give 
good service when mixed with fire clay with high tem- 
perature cement. This is an economy and reduces the 
stock of new fire brick. 

All hard grease removed from cellar boxes is re- 
claimed by a simple process that makes it suitable for use 
in switcher and freight service. 
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Coal or coke, partly burned from blacksmith fires, is 
put through stationary boilers, instead of being thrown 
away. Residue from the gas generator is used chiefly 
for whitewash at shops and for buildings along the line 
of road, cattle guards, fences, etc. It is not necessary 
to carry a stock of lime for whitewash. 

Dope or journal packing is reclaimed by hand clean- 
ing or picking, then -washed in hot water, pressed and 
soaked with new oil. The oil removed from this process 
is reclaimed by separator and filter for use again in 
freight service. 

Packing crates and boxes are reserved for further 
shipment and stationery forms that become obsolete are 
turned into the stationery department, to be used for 
making scratch pads. 

Wire cables removed from cranes are used for making 
slings for shop use, also for hoists and work equipment. 


THE AGGREGATE CARGO passing through the Panama Canal in 
the United States intercoastal trade increased from 2,518,885 
tons for the fiscal year 1922 to 13,614,657 tons for the fiscal year 
1924, but decreased to 9,715,442 tons the following fiscal year. 
Since the fiscal year 1925 there has been an increase again to 
10,862,402 tons for the fiscal year 1927. The figures are given 
in the following table, in which are shown the United States 
intercoastal cargo tonnage, segregated by direction, the total 
cargo tonnage through the Canal, and the percentage which the 
intercoastal cargo was of the total cargo tonnage for each fiscal 
year. 




















Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
Direc- year, year, year, year, year, year, 
tion 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Atlantic to 
Pacific ... 1,312,554 2,673,521 2,733,075 2,320,159 2,562,991 2,822,598 
Pacific to At- 
lantic .... 1,206,331 5,525,504 10,881,582 7,395,283 7,679,624 8,039,804 
Total inter- 
coastal .. 2,518,885 8,199,025 13,614,657 9,715,442 10,242,615 10,862,402 
Total cargo . 
through 
canal ....10,884,910 19,567,875 26,994,710 23,958,836 26,037,448 27,748,215 
Fer cent 
of __inter- 
ccastal .. 23.1 41.9 50.4 40.6 39.3 39.1 


The total amount of cargo passing through the Canal has been 
affected largely by shipments of mineral oils from the west coast 
of the United States. Most of this cargo has been destined to 
the Atlantic seaboard. As these shipments have fluctuated con- 
siderably during the years under consideration, it is necessary to 
deduct them from the total cargo tonnage in the intercoastal 
trade to find the growth in general cargo. The difference.shown 
for each fiscal year in the following table is approximately the 
United States intercoastal cargo tonnage through the Canal for 
those years, exclusive of mineral oils, and is a better indication 
of the general growth in this trade than the total intercoastal 
tonnage shown in the first table: 


Total U. S. Mineral oils Difference 

intercoastal from west coast or general 

Year tonnage of U. S. shipments 

0 SS ee tee 2,518,885 55,838 2,463,047 
0 eS eres 8,199,025 3,494,405 4,704,620 
Dh t-Gitertbechtesnta waste 13,614,657 8,524,837 5,089,820 
I Or are 9,715,442 4,832,766 4,882,676 
errors Pere 10,242.615 4,860,799 5.381.816 
BET Sat cehbeseh uendeuce ees 10,862,402 4,392,682 6,469,720 
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The “King George V” of the Great Western of England and the “President Washington” of the Baltimore & Ohio in Pageant Array at the Iron Horse 
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Single-Phase Overhead in 
Switrerland 


RECEDING the great expansion of electrifica- 

tion in Europe in the last two or three years it 

was natural that the different railroads had to 
decide what form of distribution they. would use in 
their electrification. In most cases this has not been 
a matter for the railroads alone to decide because the 
governments of the various countries have been in- 
terested in the standardization of systems and in the 
coordination of the development of the power systems 
of the countries. Also with a natural view to mili- 
tary needs, the interchangeability of equipment from 
one road to another assumed an aspect of first im- 
portance in the national defense. At the same time, 
the limitation of the mobility of the enemy in occupied 
territory by having a system different from his may 
have had some bearing on the choice of the standard 
system. 
‘In addition to this, one may note a distinct line 
of demarcation between the Germanic nations which 
have chosen the single-phase system, Italy where the 
three-phase system is in the majority in trunk line 
work, and the other nations which have standardized 
on the direct current system. This points to the pos- 
sibility of a political factor, intangible as it may be, 
that is playing a part in the choice of system, for the 
conditions of operation are not so markedly different 
between these groups, as to call for this difference in 
systems. 


Influence of Sources of Power 


The economics of national power systems have entered 
into the problem of the choice of system in several 
cases. France, with her usual method of being far- 
sighted in her public utility development, as she so 
well demonstrated in the consolidation and grouping 
of her railroads years ago, has frankly faced the elec- 
trification problem from the first. She has realized 
that inter-connection between the different power sys- 
tems would mean reduction of reserve generator capacity 
and ability to coordinate her steam and water power to 
the best advantage. She insisted that whatever type 
of transmission system was adopted by the railroads 
should fit in with the comprehensive power trans- 
mission system for industry, farms, and homes as well. 


“Battle of Systems” 
in European 
Electrification 


Conclusions reached by different methods 
are similar to those arrived at by 
American railroads 


By Kent T. Healy 
Formerly Cost Engineer, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford 
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Three-Phase Overhead in Italy 


This meant then that the transmission lines would have 
to be three-phase, and of frequency suitable to all uses, 
which dictated a higher frequency than was suitable 
to single-phase locomotives. If, then, low frequency 
was to be used by the locomotives some rotating ma- 
chinery would be necessary for frequency conversion. 
If this was the case it was argued why not use rotating 
machinery to produce direct current and thus get the 
benefit of the characteristics of the direct current motors 
and the lack of need for transformers on the locomo- 
tives. In addition there was the mercury arc rectifier 
to fall back on as a non-rotating conversion device. 

Holland, too, came to the conclusion that she could 
best coordinate her power systems by having the rail- 
road draw its power from a common supply. Due to 
the desire to use multiple-unit cars for most of the 
passenger service which is largely a short haul frequent 
service, direct current with substations fed from the 
common supply seemed to be the answer. In order to 
have all the lines conform to this standard the Rotter- 
dam-Hague suburban line has been transformed from 
high voltage single-phase operation to direct current 
operation. 

Sweden, on the other hand, though moved by the 
same desire to have a national power system for all 
uses, has standardized on single-phase distribution for 
railroad electrification. Here the method of attack, 
once the telephone interference question is settled, was 
along the following lines. It was obviously neces- 
sary to have rotary conversion of some kind if the 
three-phase national transmission system was to be used 
since the track distribution had to be either single- 
phase or direct current. But with the single-phase 
distribution much higher voltages could be used re- 
sulting in a very considerable decrease in the num- 
ber of substations. In addition to this no commutating 
apparatus would be necessary, which might be the 
source of some trouble. But still better was the fact 
that the spacing of the single-phase substations made 
possible their utilization as synchronous condensers for 
voltage regulation of the transmission lines with con- 
sequent improved efficiency. The result has been per- 
fect coordination of power supply and loads com- 
bined with the saving of the cost of synchronous con- 
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denser equipment for the transmission lines, over a 
route mileage of 270 miles. 

In Italy, though the State Railroad has many of its 
own low frequency generating plants, it must have 
rotating apparatus at several points where it buys power 
from private companies at commercial frequencies. In 
reserving a certain percentage of each water power grant 
to private companies for railroad use, the government 
has established a policy of buying a certain amount of 
power from the general power system. This brings 
up the question of the best way to use this power in 
the locomotives. Many of the independent engineers 
have leveled criticism on the present three-phase dis- 
tribution both because of the need of frequency conver- 
sion when buying power and because of the unwieldiness 
of the overhead system. With a typical searching atti- 
tude to find the very best solution for the problem they 
have built two trial sections with two other possible 
solutions. One is a 10,000-volt three-phase system at 
commercial frequency over a line of 110 miles. The 
other is a 3,000-volt direct current line of 63 miles, simi- 
lar to those already in use in other countries. But be- 
cause of the large ambunt of plant tied up in the three- 
phase system in the north they have gone ahead extend- 
ing the electrification there with that system. 

In England though there is no trunk line construction 
demanding large power the principles are pretty well 
fixed by the Railway Act of 1921 and the Electricity 
Supply Act of 1926. The first act gives the Minister 
of Transport power to “require or authorize any rail- 
way company or any two or more railway companies on 
such terms and subject to such conditions as may be 
specified in the order—to conform gradually to meas- 
ures of general standardization of ways, plant, and 
equipment (including methods of electrical operation, 
type, frequency and pressure of current).” The 1926 
act gives the Central Electricity Board the power to 
require an alteration of frequency in a power plant to 
comply with their general scheme of frequency stand- 
ardization provided it complies with the above general 
requirements of the 1921 act in the case of the rail- 
roads. Added to this are general provisions that point 
to purchase of power by the railroads from a general 
system or if they should be allowed to erect plants these 
should be tied in with the general system. As a result 
of the combination of the London, Brighton & South 
Coast Railway with the Southern Railway, the single- 
phase suburban electrification of the former will gradu- 
ally be transformed into the third-rail direct current 
system of the latter, as provided for under the act of 
1921. 

In Germany, Austria, and Switzerland the govern- 
ments have adopted a contrary policy of wanting to 
keep the railway supply separate from the industrial 
network. This has been apparently fostered by the 
idea that the supply net should be kept as small as 
possible to keep down the number and magnitude of 
disturbances, and not to be tied in with other facilities 
whose troubles will spread to the railway system. In 
addition there is some feeling that operation will be 
better when the whole power system from coal pile 
to locomotive is in the hands of the railroad officials. 
This then leaves them to choose any frequency or 
number of phases as far as the generation and trans- 
mission plant is concerned. The result is a network of 
low frequency single-phase. transmission lines feeding 
relatively few simple transformer substations. It has 
been notable, however, that the Germans, even with 
their railroad-owned power plants, have chosen direct 
current third-rail distribution for their. suburban lines 
about Berlin. This may be credited very largely to 
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the superiority of the direct current multiple-unit car 
over the single-phase alternating current type. 


Differences in Substations 


The substations of the various systems are of course 
basically different. The direct current substations are 
of three types all necessarily indoors, first with con- 
version by rotary converters, second, by motor-genera- 
tor sets, and third, mercury arc rectifiers. All are pro- 
tected with high speed circuit breakers of one sort or 
other. The degree of selectivity that is possible with 
this type of apparatus is remarkable and of great value 
in keeping service on all but the defective lines. When 
compdred to the protective and fault isolating devices in 
use at present on the single-phase lines, the high speed 
breaker plant is very much faster. 

The mercury arc rectifier substations have taken vast 
strides in the last few years. The Midi Railroad in the 
south of France and the Dutch railroads are the main 
users at present. The German railroads are making a 
very large installation of them in the Berlin suburban 
electrification. From the point of view of power recti- 
fication they are entirely satisfactory, requiring less 
room than rotating machinery and being particularly 
suitable for automatic operation. The matter of keep- 
ing up a vacuum and proper cooling seems to present 
no difficulties. For a time, however, the production of 
higher harmonics in the direct current output caused 
considerable trouble in neighboring telephone circuits. 
This seems to have been controlled fairly successfully 
by proper choking and draining of the output circuit. 
One other disadvantage with the rectifier is that its 
voltage on the output side cannot be made to have as 
nice a characteristic as a motor-generator set. It can- 
not generate its own characteristic but is dependent 
upon the supply voltage and the drop in its own circuits. 

The single-phase substations are most noticeable by 
their scarcity. For instance the whole network around 
Munich of about 270 miles has but three substations, 
the mainline stretch of the Swedish State Railway of 
270 route miles has but five, and the final network in 
Switzerland will have but 20 for 1000 route miles. The 
simplest of these stations appears in the out-door form 
now standard in Switzerland. The cost of a typical 
station of this sort of 18,000 kw. ultimate capacity, and 
9,000 kw. present capacity is about $30 per kv-a. Pro)- 
ably the most interesting of the single-phase substations 
are those in Sweden where synchronous frequency con- 
verters are installed with semi-automatic control. The 
cost of these stations has run around $60 per kilowatt. 
Much is being done to improve the fault isolation in the 
various single-phase systems to make it equal that of 
the direct-current. 


Influence of Different Overhead Construction 


A good deal of competition is evident between the 
various systems in the overhead construction. The out- 
standing tendency in the single-phase overhead catenary 
has been simplification of the construction, following 
a period in which complexity was accepted as the method 
of making the catenary flexible and capable of good 
current collection. This has gotten the costs down re- 
markably low, Switzerland paying only about $5,700 to 
$6,000 per track mile of catenary and supporting struc- 
ture. In addition, in yards and places where the speed 
of locomotives is low and the power to be collected 
relatively small, there is some tendency toward simpli- 
fying the overhead still more and using some form of 
modified direct suspension to reduce costs still further. 

With the direct current overhead system it is not 
possible to cut down the number of conductors because 
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they are necessary for conductivity. For example, the 
Paris-Orleans Railroad running south from Paris has 
an overhead system composed of two copper con- 
tact wires, one copper auxiliary, a bronze messenger, 
and a large copper feeder. This, of course, means not 
only a large cost for the overhead itself, but it means 
much heavier supporting structures.. On the other hand 
the lower voltage of the direct current lends itself par- 
ticularly well to direct suspension in yard work, because 
of the simpler insulation problems. 

The three-phase overhead distribution system is, of 
course, a maze of complicated switches and sectionaliza- 
tion. It has gone through various developments result- 
ing in a form of catenary suspension with short spans. 
At switches and in yard areas the direct suspension still 
has to be retained to keep the complications within 
bounds. The operation, however, is quite satisfactory 
considering the problems involved. 


Influence of Telephone Interference 


The matter of telephone interference is a matter of 
great interest as between the various systems, and one 
which has had a variety of solutions in the various 
European countries. One of the fundamental reasons 
for the different solutions has been the decidedly differ- 
ent standards of non-interference expected of the rail- 
road distribution systems. In Sweden the railroads 
have done more than anywhere else to alleviate the inter- 
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both railroad and general, to about a mile distance from 
the right-of-way, or cabling, so that the telephone inter- 
ference problem has its place in this system too. The 
first cases of mercury arc rectifiers caused trouble, but 
preventative methods have been devised to overcome it. 


Differences in Motive Power 


A comparison of the motive power for the various 
systems is very difficult because the problem of type of 
drive from motor to wheel enters so much into the 
locomotive design. The single-phase equipment is some- 
what heavier than the direct current, and the three- 
phase considerably lighter. On the other hand, the con- 
trol for the three-phase is much more complicated, and 
in changing from one speed to another the non-pulling 
period is undesirable. The control for the single-phase 
equipment seems simpler than that of the direct cur- 
rent though it is not generally equipped for multiple unit 
control. Beyond this little can be said because of the 
complications with other problems. 


Costs 


The costs of the various systems are very difficult to 
compare because of the varying rates of exchange and 
the different prices of labor and materials so the fol- 
lowing figures must be considered in this light. The 
Swedish Stockholm-Goéteborg (1925) distribution sys- 
tem including overhead contacts and substations cost 
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ference on the telephone lines. There by means of a 
return wire and booster transformers the interfering 
fields created by the railroad have been reduced to a 
minimum, In addition the communication lines have 
been cabled, as have the trunk lines of the general 
communication facilities. This has been done at a cost 
of about $10,000 per route mile electrified. In the three 
other countries using single-phase distribution, namely 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland, practically nothing 
has been done by the railroads to reduce the electric 
field of their distribution circuits. However, all the 
communication circuits, both railroad and general; have 
been protected, cabled and placed underground with 
satisfactory results. Some idea of the cost of this can 
be gotten from the Swiss costs, where nearly $10,000,000 
has been charged to the railroads for changing com- 
munication lines up to 1926. This figure represents 70 
per cent of the cost of cabling the railroad communica- 
tion circuits and 33 per cent of the general circuits. In 
Germany the cabling of communication circuits is con- 
sidered an improvement that would have come in the 
natural course of the development of the companies 
involved and so is not charged to electrification. 

With the direct current systems in some cases the 
presence of the transmission lines feeding the substations 
has required the removal of the communication’ Circuits, 


about $18,000 per roadway mile or $10,000 per track 
mile. This is divided between five substations aver- 
aging $240,000 and 487 miles of contact and return 
conductors at $7,500 per mile. The Swiss costs for a 
corresponding period have been about $6,500 per track 
mile for the distribution circuits including bonding, 
switching, and supports. The substations have aver- 
aged about $300,000 each or about $30 per kv-a. 
This gives an approximate total for the substations 
and distribution system of $10,000 per single- 
track mile. As for the direct current systems, the 
Spanish Northern (1922-23) cost about $26,000 per 
track mile, of:which about $14,000 was over the over- 
head distribution system. The figure used in estimating 
the Patis-Orleans electrification economies in 1920 was 
about $28,000 per single track route mile, with no sub- 
division as between substations and overhead shown. 
These figures are all based on the rate of exchange for 
the period involved, but even then their value is un- 
certain. 


Conclusions 


From all this conflicting evidence there are certain 
conclusions that can be drawn as to just what status 
the various systems for electrification have in Europe 
at present. Certainly direct current in some form is 
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favored for all cases of what would correspond to the 
American classification of suburban electrification. All 
the electrification of the London, Paris and Berlin sub- 
urban traffic is direct current, the latter country choosing 
it even though alternating current is the standard for 
trunk lines. The Dutch electrification is best classed 
here too. 

When it comes to mixing suburban and main line 
traffic the Paris-Orleans has preferred to extend the 
direct current out on the trunk lines. The German 
Federal Railroad, on the other hand, has seen best to 
change to alternating current for the trunk lines. Here 
the difference in choice rests largely upon two facts, 
first that one country wants to use power from the 
general systems whereas the other is determined ‘to 
have the railroads generate their own power; and second 
that the attitude toward inductive interference is for- 
bidding in the one country and not in the other. When 
it comes to pure main and branch line operation where 
the railroads have been free to choose, the result has 
been single-phase distribution, as the electrifications in 
Austria, Switzerland and Sweden show. In these three 
cases the attitude toward source of power and towaril 
inductive interference varies between the two extremes, 
yet the same conclusion is reached as to the single-phase 
system. 


N. & W. Builds Tenders 
of Large Capacity 


HE Norfolk & Western has recently completed 
the first of 30 tenders at its Roanoke, Va., shops 
which have a water capacity of 18,000 gal. and a 


coal capacity of 26 tons. The tenders are scheduled to 
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are to be used behind 2-8-8-2 type articulated compound 
locomotives having 57-in. diameter drivers, 25-in. and 
39-in. by 32-in. cylinders, and a boiler steam pressure of 
240 Ib. These locomotives develop a tractive force of 
101,300 Ib. 

The general design of these tenders is similar to the 
15,000 gal. capacity and the 16,000-gal. capacity tenders 
which have been used on the N. & W. for a number of 





Water capacity of 

tender .......... 15,000 gal. 16,000 gal. 18,000 gal. 
Coal capacity...<:.. 20 tons 23 tons 26% tons 
Length from face of 

buffer to coupler 

ee 40 ft. 934 in. 40 ft. 934 in. 44 ft. 10% in. 
Truck centers...... 22 ft. 11% in. 22 ft. 11% in. 26 ft. 9% in. 
Truck wheel base. . 9 ft. 9 ft. 9 ft. 
Height from rail to 

top of coal board. 15 ft. 4% in 15 ft. 4% in 15 ft. 4% in. 
Length of cistern, 

Pn: sstdeebius 36 «ft. SY in 36 ft. 5% in 40 ft. 3 in. 
Depth of cistern, in- 

GE Veccelsratbes 7 ft. “% in 7 ft $8 in 7. ft. 8 in. 
Width of cistern, 

REE snadeeneges 10 ft. 54 in. 10 ft. 5% in. 10 ft. 5% in. 
Height from rail to 

top of filling hole. 11 ft. 434 in. 12 ft. 14 in. 12 ft. % in. 


Light weight, tender 


hones 106,200 Ib. 107,200 Ib. 110,800 Ib. 


complete d 
Leaded weight, ten 
der complete..... 271,200 Ib. 


286,530 Ib. 312,800 Ib. 





years. The additional capacity for the new tenders was 
obtained by extending the wheel base 3 ft. 91%, in., which 
also permitted lengthening the cistern the same distance. 
The adcitional fuel capacity was obtained by moving the 
slope sheet to the rear and raising the height of the coal 
boards. 

The dimensions and weights given in the above 
table show the increase that has been made in the size 








follow at the rate of one each week until the entire order 
is completed, These tenders are the largest in the service 
of this road and, with a few exceptions, the largest 
tenders in use on any road in this country. They are 


of water leg construction and are carried on 6-wheel 
trucks of Norfolk & Western design having 33-in. di- 
ameter wheels with 6-in. by 11l-in. journals. 
weight loaded is 312,800 Ib. 


The total 
It is understood that they 
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of the tenders used on the Norfolk & Western since 
1923, when the 15,000-gal. capacity tenders were first 
placed in service. 

THe Cuicaco Great WESTERN has placed the name “The 
Legionnaire” on the tenders of the three locomotives pulling 
this train between Chicago and St. Paul, Minn., and Minneapolis. 
The name appears in gold letters on a royal blue background. 






















Norfolk Southern Progresses 


Has reported increased trafic and improved earnings in 
each of past several years 


HE Norfolk Southern is continuing this year in 
very fair degree the improvement in its operat- 
ing results that it has been showing in each of 

the past several years. In no year since federal control 
has the road failed to show improved net income or 
increased earnings per share as compared with the 
year immediately preceding. It had a deficit in 1921, 
earned 68 cents a share in 1922, $3.20 a share in 1925 
and $5.08 a share in 1926. A comparison of the earn- 
ings for the first seven months of 1927 with the com- 
parable period of last year follows: 





1927 1926 
Railway operating revenues.............+4. $5,749,710 $5,805,709 
Railway operating expenses.........-...55- 4,021,716 4,065,243 
Net revenue from operations............. $1,727,994 $1,740,466 
eee Giet GPU 6. 6< 6050066006 ce n0euns 365,570 353,500 


$1,383,962 
1,081,066 


$1,361,033 
1,101,700 





Railway operating imcome.... .....--+..++.- 
Net railway operating income.............-- 


The Norfolk Southern has only one issue of stock 
outstanding. The price of this has had a range this 
year between 37% and 64% and is now about 54. In 
1921 the stock sold at one time as low as 84%. There 
has been some talk that the road may soon find it 
possible to pay dividends but the present price of the 
stock seems less to represent such an expectation than 
a reflection of the progressively bettered earnings, the 
steady increase in the road’s traffic and the improved 
operating results. The present company dates back to 
1910. An initial quarterly dividend of % per cent 
was paid in January, 1911, giving a rate of 2 per cent 
annually which was maintained up to January, 1914, 
but no dividends have been paid since 


Mileage 
The Norfolk Southern is controlled by Ernest Will- 
iams, chairman of the company’s board of directors, and 
by the American Tobacco Company, although it is not 


known whether these interests have a majority control. 
The company has a total of 932 miles of.line of which 


42 are operated electrically. Its mos* important line 
is from Norfolk, Va., via Washington, N. C., and 


Raleigh to Charlotte, in addition to which there is a line 
from \Washington to Beaufort, N. C., and a rather 
extensive branch line development throughout most of 
the territory and particularly along the irregular coast 
line of North Carolina. One of the important branches 
is the line to Durham, N. C., formerly known as the 
Durham & South Carolina, which was acquired in 1920 
and which is regarded as having articular value because 
it gives the road entrance into the important tobacco 
center. The electric lines do a substantial tourist or 
resort business, particularly to Virginia Beach. 


Development of Property 


The Norfolk Southern was formerly chiefly a lumber 
road. At one time over half of its tonnage was prod- 
ucts of forests, such as in 1910 when the percentage 
was 55 per cent. The company still owns all of the 
outstanding shares of the John L. Roper Lumber Com- 
pany which at one time owned 600,000 acres of land and 
is still said to own 425,000. The company has mills at 
Newburn and Roper and still has much valuable stand- 
ing timber. However, as the timber has been cut off, 
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the land has gradually been made available for agri- 
culture and has assisted in giving the Norfolk Southern 
a more diversified traffic. Furthermore, the road has 
benefited greatly from the prosperity with which North 
Carolina has of late years been favored. 

In an earlier period of its history the Norfolk South- 
ern extended only to Raleigh and at that time about 
95 per cent of its traffic was originated or delivered on 
its own line or on connecting short lines. Later the 
line was extended to Charlotte and in August, 1920, 
a traffic arrangement was made with the Southern Rail- 
way whereby through rates and divisions were estab- 
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lished through Charlotte between points in the North 
and East and points to the South, southwest and south- 
east of Charlotte in Southern territory. As a result 
the road has had a steady increase in its traffic and this 
explains largely the progressive improvement that. it 
has been enabled to report as each year has passed. 


Growth of Traffic 


The revenue ton-miles in 1926 showed an increase 
of 25 per cent over 1923, of 19 per cent over 1924 
and 13 per cent over 1925. The Norfolk Southern has 
not yet secured sufficient traffic to give it a very large 
traffic density as is shown by the figure of 553,106 tons 
carried one mile per mile of road in 1926. The road 
received average receipts of 1.681 cents per ton-mile 
which compared with the average for the Southern 
region in 1926 of 1.079 cents; it carries very little coal. 
The classification of its traffic in 1926 with a comparison 
for the year ended June 30, 1916, follows: 


1926 1916 

ne er M,C kb bduee bande schesebeecuae 11.86 10.00 
Animals and products.............ssceeeeeeeeeeeees 0.37 0.7 
Ca ect eh a 65 4 Keekente bmn seeeew on 39.75 24.6 
URN CU, I i lee Rca e aang 6-0. &melw & bi eve oc 42.3 
Manufactures and miscellaneous..................005 21.61 13.8 
EN re Oe re eae err ee ee 4.06 8.6 

The most important group under products of mines 


is the item of stone, sand.and other like articles which 
in 1926 totaled 32 per cent of the total tonnage and 
represented by far the largest single item of traffic. The 
traffic in this group has more than doubled in the 
last four or five years. It is of interest with reference 
to the lumber traffic, that although the percentage of 
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this group declined from 42.3 in 1916 to 22.35 in 1926, 
the actual reduction in the tonnage was only 3 per 
per cent. The Norfolk Southern has been handicapped 
more than most other railroads in the loss of passenger 
business. Its revenue passenger-miles in 1926 were 15 
per cent less than in 1925 and 41 per cent less than in 
1923. Fortunately, the increase in the freight busi- 
ness has been sufficient to compensate for this. 











































Increase in Net Operating Income 


It was noted above that the Norfolk Southern in 
1926 earned $5.08 a share on its common stock as 
against $3.20 a share in 1925. Its net railway operat- 
ing income for the year, $1,786,087, was the best in 
its history, which compared with $1,508,456 in 1925, 
thereby showing an increase of 18 per cent. In similar 
fashion the net operating income showed an increase over 
1924 of 26 per cent and over 1923 of 30 per cent. 
One of the striking features of all of the Norfolk 
Southern figures is that they have shown a progressive 
improvement in each year since federal control. The 
question now is, of course, as to whether the improve- 
ment will be carried into 1927. The road had a fall- 
ing off in its net railway operating income in July 
but it was one of the few roads of the country that 
succeeded in showing an increase in its railway operat- 
ing income for the seven-months period. 

From other points of view the road’s operations are 
not particularly spectacular. In 1926, however, it had 
an operating ratio of 70.91 and a transportation ratio 
of 36.09 which comnared with 1925 figures of 73.22 
and 38.90, respectively. 


Opening of the “Fair 
of the Iron Horse” 


HE Baltimore & Ohio’s “Fair of the Iron 

: Horse,” the exhibition and pageant being given 
by it at Halethorpe, near Baltimore, in celebra- 

tion of its centenary, opened auspiciously on September 
24. The pageant being presented outdoors, good 
weather was needed for a favorable opening, and the 


weather was perfect. The crowd in attendance on the 
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first day exceeded 38,000. It began to arrive early in 
the morning, and as the exhibition, which was fully 
described in the Railway Age of September 24, page 
555, is intended for the education and entertainment of 
the public, the officers of the railway naturally felt a 
good deal of curiosity as to the interest the public would 
take in it. This question was answered in the most 
favorable way, the keen interest shown by men, women 
and children being unmistakable. 

The fair was formally opened at 2 p.m. by President 
Daniel Willard, who, in a brief address, outlined what 
had been and was being done, and the reasons for it, 
and introduced Governor Ritchie of Maryland. Mr. 
Ritchie also made a brief address, touching upon the 
history of the Baltimore & Ohio and of its relations with 
the city of Baltimore, and congratulating the manage- 
ment of the railroad upon its success in putting the 
property in its present good physical condition, on the 
service being rendered by it and on the gratifying finan- 
cial results being secured. 

The pageant, which also was fully described in the 
above mentioned article in the Railway Age of last week, 
then began to move, and it was followed with great 
interest by the large crowd which filled the grandstand 
and overflowed into the grounds along the highway and 
the railway tracks, over which different parts of the 
pageant moved. 

The exhibition and pageant will be continued until 
October 12, and developments up to this time are a token 
that their success will be equal to the most optimistic 
anticipations of the railroad’s management. The two 
days following the opening day fell on Sunday and 
Monday, which are the two days of the week on which 
the pageant is not shown. On Tuesday, September 28, 
when the pageant was given for the second time, attend- 
ance amounted to 68,000, almost doubling the attendance 
on the opening day. By Wednesday a total attendance 
of more than a quarter of a million had_ been 
recorded. 


A Rate or 112.86 Mites an Hour for 27 hours, 30 minutes, 
40 seconds, is reported as the speed made in an automobile near 
Paris, France, on September 26 and 27. Three drivers alternated 
at the wheel of the car. The 5,000 
kilometers, or 3,107 miles. 


distance covered was 

















The Pageant in Progress 


















Are Accounting Reserves Sound? 


W hat does the railroad accounting department think about 


depreciation reserves—A reply to Professor Riggs 


By E. J. 


. 


Greaney . 


Assistant Treasurer, Oahu Railway & Land Company 


HE purpose of this article is to attempt to an- 

swer, from a railroad accountant’s viewpoint, 

the question raised by Professor H. E. Riggs 
in his two articles in Railway Age.* He asks, “Are 
accounting reserves sound?” and, although recognizing 
the differences between industrials and public utilities 
and between large and small public utilities, he reaches 
the conclusion that in general accounting reserves are 
not sound. 

The problem of carrying out the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Order No. 15100 is one that will 
require the combined efforts of railroad engineers and 
accountants. There ought to be an approach toward 
unanimity of opinion as to the soundness of accounting 
reserves. The writer will venture to say that nearly 
all railroad accounting officers who are qualified to 
express an opinion, if they were uninfluenced by con- 
ditions on their own road as they now exist and as they 
existed in the past, would disagree with Professor Riggs’ 
conclusions. 

Suppose a new road were being constructed in a 
territory where adequate return on the investment was 
assured, where no unforeseen physical obstacles delayed 
completion beyond the estimated construction period 
and the road was put into operation surrounded by 
favorable circumstances with respect to way and struc- 
tures, equipment, finances and personnel. How many 
accountants given the job from the beginning, of in- 
stalling and supervising an accounting system under 
these conditions, would fail to provide and maintain 
depreciation reserves? It would seem that if a large 
majority of railroad accountants would favor deprecia- 
tion reserves in a case like this, it would give weight to 
the argument that carrying depreciation reserves in the 
books is sound in theory. 

Surrounded by reasonable rules according to accepted 
accounting principles, depreciation reserves can be made 
sound in practice. Some of the rules in Order No, 15100 
are not reasonable nor according to accepted accounting 
principles. Some of them are radical and extreme and 
have not stood the test of usage, Granting that, the order 
still has in it great merit. Its going into effect—with 
some changes, it is hoped—will bring about uniformity 
in way and structures depreciation. Leaving the matter 
of writing off depreciation on way and structures or 
not, to the discretion of the individual railroads, while 
making equipment depreciation mandatory, was a mis- 
take that should have been rectified long ago. 

In exercising, as it does, such close supervision over 
the accounts, the commission should leave no option to 
the railroads in the matter of writing off depreciation on 
any group of assets. Either all railroads should write 
off depreciation or none should. Their option should 
be limited to a choice of rates only. 

In the case of two large railroads both having a 
large number of units in each property classification, one 
using the depreciation method consistently and the 
other handling its retirements, replacements and re- 





*“Are Accounting Reserves Sound,” Railway Age of May 14, 1927, page 
1461, and May 28, page 1589. 
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newals in such a way as to equalize the absence of de- 
preciation charges in its operating expenses, their 
different methods will not necessarily distort their 
operating statements and operating ratios for compara- 
tive purposes. In the case of two smaller railroads, 
however, even those in ‘Class I, each following a differ- 
ent method, unquestionably their operating expenses 
are not comparable, nor should they be lumped for 
statistical purposes. The two large railroads are com- 
parable only because the large number of property units 
being retired, replaced and renewed year after vear has 
an equalizing tendency. This is not true of the two 
smaller roads. 

The federal income tax bureau for several years has 
taken the stand that way and structures property taken 
as a whole does not depreciate in value and that it is 
as valuable at the end of any given year as it was at 
the beginning. Some railroad officers agree with this 
contention. What is really meant though, so far as 
these railroad officials are concerned, is that the account- 
ing on their own particular road is handled in such a 
way that the depreciation that does take place in the 
individual units of property is offset by the additions, 
hetterments, replacements and renewals. It cannot be 
denied that individual units of roadway property depre- 
ciate in capacity, in efficiency and_in value. And what 
is true of the parts of the whole is true of the whole. 


Large Units of Property 


Consider what happens in the accounts when no de- 
preciation reserves are used. There are many roads 
that have one or two costly bridges, for instance, and a 
great number of smaller ones. When a costly bridge 
reaches the end of its useful life and is to be replaced, 
there being no depreciation reserve against which to 
charge off the book value, it will be charged into oper- 
ating expenses in the repairs account, as there is no 
separate retirement account under maintenance of way 
and structures. Such an item is bound to distort the 
operating expenses for the year in which it is retired. 

With the permission of the commission this distortion 
may be avoided by carrying part of the item along in 
suspense to be distributed over the operating expenses 
of future years. But this is only a makeshift to make the 
future revenue stand the cost of an asset which was 
worn out in earning revenue of the past. The point may 
well be taken that as an offset, the future years will 
not be charged with depreciation on the new bridge. 
That is true, too, but the new bridge will be in use a 
greater number of years than the cost’ of the old one is 
distributed over. 

If the old bridge is retired but not replaced, its full 
book value, under the classifications, would have to be 
charged to profit and loss, i.e., to surplus, and would not 
appear in the operating expenses of any year. 

In the absence of depreciation reserves, the cost of 
a new structure can be charged direct to operating ex- 
penses without making any change in the’ property ac- 
counts; or if the new structure is of superior construc- 
tion, the property accounts can be charged with the 
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excess cost of the new structure over the estimated cost 
of a structure of the same construction as the old one; 
the estimated cost being charged to operating expenses. 
This method will not only distort the operating expenses 
but the property accounts as well. The result is to 
have the new structure carried at what the retired struc- 
ture originally cost if of the same construction or at a 
combination figure made up of the original cost of the 
old structure plus the excess over the estimated cost in 
the case of a replacement by a superior structure. 

These distortions are present in the accounts of every 
railroad, large and small, that fails to accrue depreciation, 
but they are hidden from view in the accounts of large 
railroads by the volume of transactions and the large 
number of individual units of property represented in 
the accounts. Professor Riggs lays great stress on tine 
equalizing tendencies in the case of large roads but 
offers no alternative for the smaller roads. 

It would be well to consider what conditions must exist 
to make the equalizing tendencies work out. If a station 
building has a useful life of 25 years, one twenty-fifth of 
its cost should be charged to each year it is in use. 
Obviously if exactly 25 station buildings of exactly the 
same cost are owned and one of them is retired and re- 
placed each year, the same effect in the operating ex- 
penses is secured by the so-called retirement method as 
by the depreciation method, since the cost of one build- 
ing is the same as the sum of one twenty-fifth of the cost 
of each of them. 

To expect such exact conditions to exist in practice 
is absurd; yet when they do not exist there is bound to 
be distortion and inaccuracy in the accounts. From the 
standpoint of accuracy and truth in the operating state- 
ments and balance sheets the arguments in favor of the 
retirement method are weak. 

The merits of accounting for depreciation by means 
of reserves are many and varied and when their use is 
followed consistently and supported by reasonable rules 
in operation and by adequate property records, they 
provide accuracy and uniformity impossible of attain- 
ment by any other accounting expedient. 

Accounting Distinctions 

Professor Riggs emphasizes the distinction between 
the accounting phase of depreciation and the valuation 
phase for rate-making and other purposes. He defines 
the a¢counting phase as “an accounting device to dis- 
tribute certain operating expense charges uniformly 
over a year or a period of years.” The accountant’s 
conception could be better stated as: Depreciation is an 
operating expense caused by the shrinkage in value of 
physical assets resulting from wear and tear in operating 
use, the amount of which is determined to be a portion 
of the cost or book value of the assets. It doesn’t take 
an “accounting device’ to distribute the operating ex- 
pense. 

The depreciation reserve is the accounting device and 
might be defined as: An account set up in the books to 
which are credited the amounts which are concurrently 
charged to operating expenses for depreciation. To be 
precise, the depreciation reserve is only half of an ac- 
count. It is the credit side of the asset account or ac- 
counts for which it is intended to accumulate the period- 
ical shrinkages in value. It is not and should not be 
used as a place in which it is convenient to charge re- 
tired assets, or replacements or in fact any thing else. 
( The failure of the order of the commission ‘to recognize 
this is its worst feature and the one that will cause the 
accounting records to go still further astray as a true 
measure of values.) The only charges or debits which 
should ever be made in the depreciation reserve—except, 
of course, correction entries—are those necessary upon 
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retiring an asset or a, part of an asset to transfer so 
much depreciation as has been accrued, to the credit side 
of the account of the asset being retired. 

The elementary bookkeeping principles involved in 
depreciation accounting are so often lost sight of in con- 
sidering its broader aspects that they should be reiterated 
occasionally. A great deal of the misunderstanding, con- 
fusion and condemnation of depreciation accounting is 
caused by losing sight of these basic principles. 

The part of the usefulness of physical assets— 
called depreciation—consumed in earning the gross 
revenue in any year is in every sense an expense or a 
cost of producing that revenue just the same as the fuel 
used in the locomotives or the labor used in maintaining 
the roadway. The money value of the combination of 
skill, labor and material put together in a unit of property 
to help to produce the gross revenue should be charged 
against the revenue of the years in which it is used up 
just the same as the money value of the skill, labor and 
material used up in operating the locomotives that haul 
the freight and passengers. 


Depreciation an Expense 


Depreciation is an expense that differs in only one 
way from any other expense. It is paid for in cash like 
all other expenses ; but differs only in the matter of the 
time when it is paid for. The other expenses are paid 
in cash currently ; the physical assets, the costs of which 
constitute depreciation, are paid for before they are used. 
Because of this, when the amount of the depreciation ex- 
pense is debited to operating expenses to result in a 
charge against current revenue, the credit is theoretically 
made against the asset which pays the depreciation, i.e., 
the physical asset in which the cash is tied up, instead of 
being credited against the cash account as in the case of 
the other expenses. Actually to make the credit in the 
property account would reduce it to a balance represent- 
ing its then value. Its original cost would be hidden as 
well as the amount of depreciation charged off on it 
since its purchase. To avoid hiding these important 
facts—and for that purpose only—the depreciation re- 
serve was originally intended. 

To the extent of accumulating depreciation credits it 
is the credit side of the asset account and nothing more. 
When the asset reaches the end of its useful life and is 
retired, the total amount of the credits in the reserve is 
transferred over to the credit side of the asset account 
from which the credits were withheld while the asset 
was being used up. In making the entry on the books 
for the retirement of the asset the accountant usually 
makes one entry instead of the two or three entries that 
would more clearly record the transaction, but never- 
theless the part of the entry which appears as a charge 
against the reserve is merely the transfer of the accumu- 
lated credits. Whether or not a new asset takes the 
place of the old has no bearing whatever on the principles 
outlined. 

These principles certainly are theoretically sound. 
Not following them strictly in practice and failing to 
keep adequate property records whereby: they can be 
followed is what should be condemned as unsound by 
accountants, engineers and regulatory bodies having the 
best interest of the industry, investors and the public at 
heart. 

The writer has attempted to show that it should be 
mandatory upon all railroads to adopt the same method ; 
that the retirement accounting method distorts the oper- 
ating expenses and operating ratios and results in 
charges against revenues of years or periods in which 
they do not rightfully belong; and that the depreciation 
accounting method is sound at least in theory. It ought 
to be possible for the accounting officers of every large 
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and small railroad to devise ways and means of making it 
sound in practice in their own accounting systems. It 
has been done in other industries. The commission 
thinks it can be done by all railroads. It has already 
been done by many of them. 

The 186 railroads listed in the back of Order No. 
15100 include 34 railroads, large and sm~Il in all sec- 
tions of the country, which account for depreciation on 
practically all or on certain units of ways and structures. 
These roads, in exercising their option, adopted depreci- 
atian reserves and must have considered them sound in 
practice, even if the attitude of the income tax bureau 
in not permitting depreciation on ways and structures as 
an allowable deduction from gross income for tax pur- 
poses must have been an influence against their use. 

It was stated by Professor Riggs that the only reason 
in the world for the adoption of reserves in practice is 
to equalize expenses in the different fiscal periods, in 
order that the ratio of operating expenses to gross 
earnings may be kept free from violent fluctuations. It 
would be nearer the mark to say that depreciation 1s 
charged to operating expenses in order that each fiscal 
period may bear its proportionate part of the cost of the 
asset used up, thereby keeping the operating ratio free 
from violent fluctuations. It is the proportionate charges 
to operating expenses that accomplish that, not the 
reserves. As said before, the reserves merely collect 
the credits until the asset being depreciated is retired 
from service. The reserves are not essential but they 
do serve a definite purpose. 

Since the depreciation expense is paid for in physical 
property—which in turn was paid for in cash when 
acquired—and the gross revenue against which it is 
charged comes in as cash, an amount of money equal to 
the depreciation charge is placed in the treasury in excess 
of the net income. If each of thése amounts were kept 
intact and earmarked, the railroad, upon retirement of 
the unit of property, would have in money a sum equal to 
the original cost of the unit retired. This sum would 
then be available to purchase the replacement. The rail- 
road, however, being a continuing property, finds it un- 
necessary to earmark the money by creating a depreci- 
ation fund. It therefore uses this money without regard 
to its source for any purpose it sees fit. It will or will 
not require new capital for the replacement according to 
the condition of its cash account at the time the replac- 
ment is needed regardless of how it keeps its accounts. 

Using the depreciation accounting method, the cost of 
the replacement is a proper charge to the property (as- 
set) accounts, whether new capital is required or not. 
What chance would even a fairly prosperous railroad 
have of borrowing money or getting it by the issue of 
stock if the investing public knew that the cost of the 
property to be acquired with it was to be charged to 
operating expenses as a replacement ? 

Professor Riggs’ view that a statement of operating 
expenses and revenues in which depreciation accounts 
appear is a schedule of estimates is too broad an indict- 
ment to be taken seriously. It should be remembered 
that the cost of a unit of property is an actual figure as- 
certainable from the records and in depreciation account- 
ing that cost is the amount chargeable to operating ex- 
penses. Experience must be relied upon to apportion 
the cost to the different fiscal periods. Whether the ap- 
portioning is absolutely accurate or not, it all gets into 
operating expenses finally. The equalizing effect of 
volume transactions comes into play here to a much better 
advantage, in the case of small railroads as well as large 
ones, whereas in the retirement method it covers up the 
distortions (but does not eliminate them) in the case 
of large roads only. 
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~ Looking Backward 
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Fifty Years Ago 


J. A. Edson of Evanston, Wyo., has been appointed chief train 
dispatcher on the Union Pacific at Laramie, Wyo—Railway 
Age, October 4, 1877. 


Nearly every model relating to railways, wood-working ma- 
chinery, metal-working machinery, bridges, car couplings, brakes, 
journals, bearings and excavators was destroyed in a fire at the 
Patent Office at Washington on September 24.—Chicago Railway 
Review, September 29, 1877. 


The track of the Canadian Pacific is now laid to the Oscondago 
river, 47 miles east of Port William, near. Thunder Bay. The 
road is under contract from Fort William westward to English 
River, 113 miles, and from Selkirk on the Red river eastward 
114 miles to Keewatin on the Winnipeg river. It is expected 
that the gap of i80 miles will be filled for the present by boats 
ever the English river and its connecting lakes and streams.— 
Railway Age, October 4, 1877. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Fearing that the coal strike, which has now lasted for more 
than five months, may not be settled within a reasonable time, 
the Boston & Maine has placed orders for several thousand cords 
of hard wood cut to stove length. The company has decided to 
burn wood in all stations along the line this winter.—Railway 
and Engineering Review, October 4, 1902. 


The Southern Pacific has announced its intention of construct- 
ing a new freight terminal on 50 acres of water front land on 
the east shore of San Francisco Bay. A mole will be built and 
from the water end of this mole three piers will extend out 
to deep water. This terminal with its freight ferries is expected 
to save 9 miles in hauling freight between San Francisco and 
Point Richmond.—Railway Age, October 3, 1902. 


Another step in the consolidation of railroad interests was 
taken this werk, when arrangements were made for transferring 
to the Atlantic Coast Line, ownership of a majority interest in 
the outstanding $60,000,000 capital stock of the Louisville & 
Nashville. The Atlantic Coast Line, operating the Louisville & 
Nashville, will now share with the Southern, control of the 
north and south traffic in the territory south of the Potomac and 
Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi river.—Railroad Gasette, 
October 3. 1902. 


Ten Years Ago 


Increased wages and improved working conditions have been 
granted to enginemen, firemen and hostlers on the western lines 
of the Canadian Pacific. The increases approximate 10 per cent 
on the minimum rate for passenger service—Railway Age 
Gazette, September 28, 1917. 


Reports received by R. H. Aishton, chairman of the central 
department committee of the railroads’ war board, show that 
since the beginning of the war the reduction in passenger train 
service in 15 states has been equivalent to removing each year 
1660 men from the payroll, saving 989,000 tons of coal, 203,000 
barrels of oil and 320 locomotives.—Railway Review, September 
29, 1917. 


The Michigan Central, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
the Chicago & Alton and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
in contrast to the action of other roads in the same territory, 
have demanded blanket exemption from military service for 
locomotive engineers and firemen in their employ. ‘The roads 
take this position in the interest of continued war efficiency.— 
Railway Review, September 29, 1917. 


































































































Points for the Ambitious Freight Agent 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


To THE EpitTor: 

An open acknowledgment of shortcomings usually creates confi- 
dence and this applies to railroad traffic officers as well as other 
people. To bluff or try to cover up creates distrust and antago- 
nism. To show an honest effort to help a shipper or receiver will 
establish a standing that will bring about the much desired co- 
operation, 

Officers of railroad lines have done much good work recently, 
but let us not fail to give due credit to the officers of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association for the improved car service now being 
rendered. Their activities have brought about a great improve- 
ment in car supply, increased loading, increased miles per day 
per car and better relationship between the public and the rail- 
road companies. In their efforts they are supported by the rail- 
roads—quite a contrast to conditions existing a few years ago. 
They have the respect of the public because they have been fair 
aml helpful in their dealings. They have been greatly assisted 
the shippers’ advisory boards. These organizations have 
brought the shipper in closer contact with the railroad men, 
resulting in real co-operation. Notwithstanding all this, there is 
plenty of room for improvement. 


by 


Courtesy Always—Now, as always, a great deal depends on 
the intelligence displayed by agents, yardmasters and clerks in 
their dealings with patrons. Indifference in listening to com- 
plaints, short answers, unsatisfactory information, attempts to 
shift responsibility, and numerous other well-known weaknesses 
tend always to neutralize the constructive work being done by 
the 

Tracing—Tracing cars from originating point to final destina- 
tion is one of the aggravating problems confronting the carrier. 
To tell the shipper that his freight has been delivered to a con- 
necting line within reasonable time, indicating that that is the 
end of your responsibility, is irritating and very unsatisfactory 
to him. The tracing should be carried through by the originating 
line: that line should be vitally interested in the delivery, and 
owing to each road being in close touch with all cars moving, 
can, with very little additional work, complete the tracing; while 
the shipper, it he tries to trace, is obliged tc get in touch 
at quite an expense and delay with two or more lines. I recall 
the shipment had been delivered a week before 
answer was received by the shipper to his request to trace. 
Tracing cars must generally be done by telephone and telegraph. 
How can this be done at reasonable expenditure of time and 
efiort? Passing reports are used te a great extent; but at best 
much time and expense will be invoived. Shippers request tracing 
before cars start moving and expect to be advised what time 
the car is making throughout its journey. Why not a rule that 
only delayed cars shall be traced? It is more difficult to trace 
Lc. shipments traveling over two or more lines, but of course 
small shipments, upon request, must be given the same attention 
as larger ones. Consideration could be given to the adoption of 
some uniform system of carding that would simplify the tracing 
vf Le.l. shipments. It would not be out of place to submit this 
question to the advisory boards for discussion. As above sug- 
gested, no amount of bluffing will take the place of real con- 
sideration of the shipper’s needs. 

Special Attention to New Neighbors—-A new industry locating 
on our line becomes at once one of our institutions and should 
be made an This can be done by extending a helping 
hand in every way possible. If the concern gets into trouble, we 
should interest ourselves sufficinetly to show our good will. It 
is in large terminals that most of our troubles arise. All the 
different roads should energetically co-operate in seeing that 
good service is rendered. The former practice of delaying cars 
purposely because.a competing line had secured the business is 
discreditable and detrimental to the road resorting to such tactics ; 
and it is a reflection on all transportation companies. 


executives. 


cases where 


asset. 
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Embargoes 
ference between the railroad representative and receivers of freight 
looking to measures to expedite unloading. Releasing equipment 
at times when badly needed avoids congested yards and this 





Embargoes can often be avoided by a frank con- 


will mean reduced switching expense. It is well-known that 
embargoes should be avoided wherever possible, and at the first 
indication of accummulation some action should be taken, as 
embargoes are far-reaching in their effect, to shipper, consignee 
and railroad revenues. They increase the cost to transportation 
companies and congest yards and sidings. A little help and sug- 
gestion on the part of terminal officers would in many cases avoid 
in a great measure an expensive and unnecessary condition, 
H. O. DuNKLE. 


Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Comtiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Ecunomics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Automotive Transportation and Railroads—A Study of Re- 
lationship Between Highway and Rail Transport, by Committee 
on Commerce and Marine, American Bankers Association. Taxa- 
tion, traffic, regulation and other important factors discussed 
83 p. Pub. by American Bankers Association, New York City. 
Apply. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company and Its Subsidiaries 
—A Bibliography, compiled by Edmund A. Freeman. Refer- 
ences indicating material on history of the railroad. 378 p. Pub. 
by Library, Bureau of Railway Economics. Apply. 7 

Coal and the Norfolk & Western Railway. This “bit of his- 
tory and geography” with its acompanying map and illustrations 
will interest students of geography as well as railroaders. 24 p. 
Pub. by Coal Traffic Dept., Norfolk & Western Railway, Roa- 
noke. Va. Apply. 

Feeding the Iron Hog—the Life and Work of a Locomotive 
Fireman. An illustrated account of the work of locomotive 
firemen together with a sketch of the organization of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. Foreword signed 
by President Robertson of the Brotherhood. 100 p. Pub. by 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 25 cents. 

Railroad Map of the United States, prepared under direction 
of Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. Edition of 1927 published 
in four sheets which when joined form a wall map 7 x 5 feet. 
Single, multiple, and narrow-gauge track sections are indicated 
with notes on trackage rights and other important data. Pub- 
lished by Engineer Reproduction Plant, Washington Barracks, 
Washington, D. C. 


Periodical Articles 


La Fissuration Superficielle des Rails en Service. Technique 
d’étude des Rails Fissurés, by A. Portevin. Illustrated article on 
results of recent studies of transverse fissures. Revue Générale 
des Chemins de Fer, September 1927, p. 263-275. 

The Hudson River Vehicular Tunnel—A Big Problem of Ven- 
tilation Requiring Nearly Four Million Cubic Feet of Fresh Air 
Per Minute, by J. Bernard Walker. Illustrated. Scientific 
American, September 1927, p. 201-203. 

Ice That Melts to a Gas, by D. H. Killefer. 
dioxide and its application to refrigerator cars. 
Scientific American, September 1927, p. 220-222. 

The Washington-New York Service of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, by Paul T. Warner. An illustrated history of the de- 
velopment of the service and the motive-power required. Bald- 
win Locomotives, October 1927, p. 8-20. 
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Odds and Ends of Railroading 





Even locomotives have to give service with a smile, writes 
H. E. Cartwright. The other night an engine failure occurred 
caused, according to a report given by one of the passengers, 
by a broken “giggle pin.” 


The young Hills seem to be determined to enter railroading 
like their illustrious grandfather, James J. Hill. The latest 
addition is Courtlandt T. Hill, youngest son of.Louis W. Hill, 
chairman of the board of the Great Northern. Young Hill 
worked in the St. Paul shops of the Great Northern during the 
vacation season. L. W. Hill, Jr., his brother, who started as 
a section hand, is now working on the Klamath Falls construc- 
tion project in Oregon. : $ 


J. M. Kurn, president of the St. Louis-San Francisco, prob- 
ably started his railway career at an earlier age than any other 
railway president. When he was 14 years old he got a job as 
night operator at West Branch, Mich., by telegraph. He was 
a good telegrapher too, since he had been born in the railway 
station building at Mt. Clemens, Mich., where his father was 
agent. Several months later one of the officers chanced to dis- 
cover the size and age of the night operator at West Branch 
and that ended the boy’s railway career for the time being. 


Among the material made available to the press by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on September 14 was an additional 
instalment of the “brief” filed by the Illinois Central in support 
of its protest against the commission’s tentative valuation reports 
covering its property and that of its subsidiaries. Volume I of 
the brief, containing several hundred pages of the more general 
part of the case, was made public a couple of weeks ago. Volume 
II, dealing with cost of reproduction, consists of two parts, 
aggregating 1,050 pages, plus some appendices. The record of 
the hearings in this case consists of 10,499 pages and 570 exhibits. 


Incidental to the satisfaction which must come to Edward 
Hungerford, director of the Baltimore & Ohio’s centenary celebra- 
tion, in seeing the culmination of a work which has been going 
on for several years, is an important item which is not generally 
known. Some years ago—we won’t say just how many—when 
Mr. Hungerford was in college, he studied architecture. He 
did not pursue his studies in this field further, however, being 
deterred by a disliking for mathematics. Now, however, his 
training has stood him in good stead, for, in co-operation with 
the engineering department of the railroad, he designed the grace- 
ful’ buildings which house the exhibits at Halethorpe. There 
was somewhat of a hiatus between the study and the practice, 
but the talent did not seem to suffer by lying fallow for a time. 


For 25 years Joseph Zerrlaut has been the modern Paul 
Revere of Baltimore, Md. Each night, between the hours of 
10:00 p. m. and 6:00 a. m., he has ridden horseback ahead of 
trains on the Pratt Street Belt Line, sounding his horn to warn 


all and sundry of the approach of a train. A city ordinance 
prohibits the blowing of locomotive whistles on the street and is 
therefore responsible for Zerrlaut’s thousands of miles of horse- 
back riding. 


The Baltimore & Ohio centenary celebration brings into the 
limelight again the feats of Colonel J. M. Schoonmaker, chair- 
man of the board of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. As a lieutenant, 
early in the Civil War, he was given charge of guarding bridges 
on the Baltimore & Ohio, which were threatened not only by 
the Confederate forces, but by bands of guerillas who were 
operating in the neighborhood. All through the severe winter 
of 1861-62, he kept the line open between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. In recognition of his services he was appointed colonel, 
being the youngest officer of this rank in the Fedéral army at 
the time. For services rendered later, Col. Schoonmaker was 
awarded the Congressional medal of honor. 


A Newspaper Reporter Analyzes a Derailment 


The following interesting analysis of a locomotive derailment 
was published in a newspaper of recent date: 


Causes Founp ror Locomotive UPsEtT 





“Local officials of the and railroads have 
about completed their investigation of the derailment which 
caused the locomotive of the night express for Montreal to 
topple over as it was rounding the curve above the Columbus- 
avenue underpass at 9.10 p.m. Wednesday. While it does not 
appear that formal reports have yet been made in all cases, the 
inquiries have disclosed (sic) a number of conditions which, in 
combination, probably produced an excess of rigidity as the 
train started around the curve and impelled the engine to leave 
the rails at the frog. 

“The track on which the derailment occurred was new, having 
been completed only a day or two before. It was inevitable that 
the ballast should lack full pliability and that there would be 
less than normal free motion on the surface of the rail as the 
rust had not had time to wear off. The track is said to have 
been found technically correct in* construction, being built for 
low-speed operation—20 miles an hour or less. Besides this, 
the natural wear of the buffer casting between the locomotive 
and the tender had produced a somewhat obscure condition which 
might, under certain circumstances, have created a thrust tending 
tc carry the engine forward at the time the wheels were being 
guided around a curve. 

“These forces, together with the impetus which the locomotive 
had received from the steam as the engineer prepared to make 
his absolutely essential brake test, appear to have been too much 
for the locomotive’s equilibrium, although it is not known what 
factors the officials will stress in their final reports.” 
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Joseph Zerrlaut Has Been Protecting Crossings in Baltimore for 25 Years 
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LouisviLLe & NASHVILLE TRAIN Dis- 
PATCHERS have been awarded an increase 
of pay of 58 cents a day by a board of 
arbitration, effective September 1. A 


total of 130 men are involved. 
Hucu Wuite, who has been attorney 
for the Alabama Public Service com- 


mission since 1923, has been appointed 
president of that body, succeeding A. G. 
Patterson, who resigned to accept an 
appointment as a probate judge. 


THE ASSCCIATION of Surgeons of the Nor- 
folk & Western held its annual convention 
at the Cavalier hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., 
on September 28 and 29. There was an at- 
tendance of about 220 members, represent- 
ing the medical fraternity along the Nor- 
folk & Western lines in Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina and Mary- 
land; and, with members of their families 
accompanying, they made up a gathering of 
about 700 persons. 


THE CONSTANT PROGRESS in the intro- 
duction of automatic flashing light signals 
at highway crossings in the state of New 
York is indicated by the publication every 
few days of news items telling of the action 
of the Public Service Commission of the 
state in approving plans for these improve- 
ments presented by various railroads. On 
September 28, fifteen such approvals were 
issued: 11 for crossings on the New York, 
Ontario & Western, two on the New York 
Central, one on the Pennsylvania and one 
on the Erie. 


Panama Canal Traffic in August 


During the month of August, 543 com- 
mercial vessels and 17 small launches 
transited the Panama Canal. Tolls on the 
commercial vessels aggregated $2,274,040, 
and on the launches, $75, or a total tolls 
collection of $2,274,116. 

The daily average number of transits 
of seagoing vessels for the month was 
17.52, and the average amount of tolls paid 
by each of the commercial transits was 
$4,187. 

With respect to the number of commer- 
cial transits, August was the largest month 
since the opening of the canal, and the 
tolls collection on these 543 transits was 


the second highest in the history of the 
canal, being exceeded by December, 1923, 
when $2,335,729 was collected. 


Great Northern Wins Many Points 
on Tax Appeal 


The United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals on September 22 made public a de- 
cision on an appeal taken by the Great 
Northern from rulings by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue as to the com- 
putation of its income tax for the years 
1917, 1918 and 1919, by which claims of 
the bureau to the amount of over $677,000 
were reduced by approximately $550,000. 


O’Fallon Hearing on October 5 


Hearing of the test case brought by the 
St. Louis & O’Fallon and the Manufac- 
turers Railway against the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in which objection is 
voiced to the basis used by the Commis- 
sion in its determination of the valuation 
of railroad property for rate making pur- 
poses has been set for October 5 at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., by Federal Judge C. B. 
Faris of St. Louis, Mo. An injunction is 
also sought which would. restrain the 
Commission from enforcing its order of 
March 31, which directed the St. Louis & 
O’Fallon to pay the government one-half 
of its excess earnings from 1921 to 1924 
under the recapture clause of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920. 


Western Firemen’s Wage Dispute 


Hearings on the demands of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men for increases in pay for firemen and 
hostlers on railroads west of Chicago were 
begun at Chicago on September 30. The 
case was first considered at a conference 
between the firemen’s and the managers’ 
committees on July 7. Several days later 
the United States Board of Meditation 
was called in and Mediator Edwin P. 


Morrow participated in the conferences. 
Both sides then agreed to arbitrate but 
a failure to agree on the neutral members 
of the board made it necessary for the 
federal board to choose them. The neutral 
A. Sinsheimer, 


members are Paul vice- 
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president of the American Trust Company, 
and H. P. Burke, chief justice of the 
Colorado. Supreme Court at Denver, Colo. 
The members chosen ‘by the railroads are 
R. V. Fletcher, general solicitor of the 
Illinois Central and J.:W. Higgins, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association of 
Western Railways. The employees chose 
Albert Phillips and S. A. Boone, vice- 
presidents of the brotherhood. 


Wage Statistics for June 


Class I railways reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a total of 
1,821,490 employees as of the middle of 
June, 1927, an increase of 28,349, or 1.58 
per cent, over the returns for the preced- 
ing month. The total compensation for 
the month, $251,069,719, increased $1,932,- 
483, or 0.77 per cent. Compared with the 
returns for the corresponding month last 
year, the employment in June, 1927, shows 
a decrease of 0.66 per cent and the total 
compensation shows an increase of 0.80 
per cent. The average straight-time earn- 
ings per hour for all employees reported on 
an hourly basis increased from 57.8 cents 
in June, 1926, to 58.7 cents in June, 1927, 
the statement says. 


P.R.R.-N.Y.C. Ball Game 


The third inter-company baseball game 
between the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central, for the world’s railroad 
baseball championship, will be played in 
the American League Baseball Park at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on October 1. The 
Pennsylvania will be represented by the 
Philadelphia terminal division team which, 
after a series of elimination contests, won 
the Pennsylvania system championship by 
defeating the Cleveland team, while the 
New York Central system will be repre- 
sented by the Detroit team of the Michigan 
Central which is the champion of the 
system. The first annual game between 
these two railroad systems was played on 
October 6, 1925, at Rochester, N. Y. On 
that occasion the Philadelphia terminal 
division team of the Pennsylvania defeated 
the Indiana Harbor Belt team of the New 
York Central Lines, by a score of 5 to 4. 
The second annual game was played at 
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Indianapolis on October 2, 1926, when the 
Columbus division team of the Penn- 
sylvania was defeated by the Indiana 
Harbor Belt team, by a score of 3 to 1. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 


Assocration.—T. L. Burton. 165 

roadway, New York City. Annual conven- 

tion, May 5-8, 1928, Detroit, Mich. Exhibit 
by Air Brake Appliance Association. 

Arr Brake Appriance Association.—Charles R. 

Busch, Buffalo Brake Beam Co., 32 Nassau 

St.. New York, Meets with Air Brake As- 


Arr BRAKE 


sociation. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—J. D. Gowin, 112 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 


Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J. 
143 Liberty St., New York. Next annual 
meeting, November 1, 1927, Havana, Cuba. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 400, Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. Annual conven- 
tion, June, 1928, Memphis, Tenn. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dinrtnc Cars.—C. E. Bell, Seaboard Air 
Line, Washington, D. C. _Next meeting, 
Ocicber 20-21, 1927, Palmer House, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Etectric Rattway ASsSOCIATION.—]. 
W. Welsh, 292 Madison Ave., New York. 
Annual convention, Oct. 3-7, 1927, Cleve- 
land Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

AMERICAN Rartroap Master TINNERS’ COPPER- 
SMITHS’ AND Pipe Fitters’ ASSOCIATION.— 
C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamlin Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Rattway Association.—H, J. Forster 
30 Vesey St., New York, Be 

3.— Operating — 3 C. Caviston, 30 
New York. 

Freight Station Section 
activities of American Association of 
Freight Agents)—R. O. Wells, Freight 
Agent, Illinois Central Railroad, A. ~ 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., N. Y. 

Protective Section (including former activities 
of the American Railway Chief Special 
Agents and Chiefs of Folice Association) 
—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New Yor 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. Annual meeting, May 16 
and 17, 1928, Buffalo, , 4 

Telegraph and Telephone Section including 
former activities of the Association of 
Railroad Telegraph Superintendents.—W. 
A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Next meeting, Oct. 4-6, The Willard, 
Washineton, D. 

Division IT. —Transportation (including for- 
mer activities of the Association of Trans- 
portation and Car Accounting offices).— 
G. W. Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., 


Chicago. 

Division III.—Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 
Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV.—Engineering, E. H. Fritch, 431 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March 6-8. 1928, Chicago. 
Exhibit by National Railway Appliances 
Association. 

Construction 
H. Fritch. 

Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section (including former activities 
of the Railway Signal Association).—H. § 
Balliet, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Division V.—Mechanical (including former 
activities of the Master Car Builders’ As- 
sociation and the American Railway Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ Association).—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill, Annual convention. June 13-20, 1928, 
Atlantic City. N. J. Exhibit by Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

Equipment Painting Section (including form- 
er activities of the Master Car and ie 
comotive Painters’ Association).—V. 
Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi. 


Division 
Vesey 
(including . former 
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and Maintenance Section.—E, 


cago. 
Division VI.—Purchases and Stores (includ- 
ing former activities of the Railway Store- 


keepers’ Association).—W._J. Farrell, 30 
Vesey St.. New York, Y. 

Division VII.—Freight’ Claims, (including 
former activities of the Freight Claim 
Association).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing. 1928, Detroit, Mich. 


Car Service Division.—C. A. Buch. 
Washington, D. C 


17th and 


H. Sts., N. W., 








RAILWAY AGE 


AMERICAN RAILROAD BRIDGE AND BuILDING Asso- 
cration.—C, A. Lichty, C. & N. W., Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Exhibit by 
Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, October 18-20, 1927, 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

AMERICAN RaILWAyY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—M. Burton, General Industrial Agent, 
A. T. & S. F., Topeka, Kan. Semi-annual 
meeting, Dec. 1 and 2, 1927, Chicago. An- 
nual convention, 1928, Miami, Fla, 

AMERICAN RatLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 
—(Works in co-operation with the American 
Railroad Association Division IV). E. H. 
Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Annual meeting, March 6-8, 1928, Chicago. 
Exhibit by National Railway Appliances As- 
- sociation. 

AMERICAN Rarttway Toot Foremen’s Associa- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C. M. & St. P. Ry., 
11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Exhibit by 
Supply Association of the American Rai 
way Tool Foremen’s Association.—Secretary: 
E. H. Lunde, Federal Machinery Sales Co., 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN SHORT Line RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
, 2 Whittelsey, 1319-21 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Next meeting, Decem- 
ber, 1927. 

AMERICAN SoOciETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Railroad Division, Marion B. Richardson, As- 
sociate Mechanical Editor, Railway ‘Age, 
30 Church St., New York. 


AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ AssociaTION.—E. 
J. Stocking, 111 West Washington St., Chi- 
cago. Next annual convention, Jan. 24-26, 


1928, Montreal, Que. 

AssociaTION oF Rattway CLatm AGents.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern Pa- 
cific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Next meeting, 
June, 1928, Omaha, Neb. 

meen ay oF Rattway ELECTRICAL BNGINEERS. 

A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 
413, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Annual 
meeting, Oct. 25-28, 1927. Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Exhibit by Railway Electrical 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaILWway EXECUTIVES. 
J. Strong, 5 a and H. Sts., N. W., 
ington, D. 

ASSOCIATION - “Rattway Suprty Men.—C. O. 
Jenista, Barco Mfg. Co., 1801 Winnemac 
Ave., Chicago. Meets with International 
Railway General Foremen’s Association. 

Bripce AND BuiLpiInc Suppty Men’s Assocta- 


-Stanley 
Wash- 


Ttiox.—D, A. Hultgren, secretary, Massey 
Concrete Products Co., 1328 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago. Annual exhibit at conven- 


tion of American Railway Bridge and Build- 
ing Association. 

CanapIAN Rattway Crus.—C. R. Crook, 129 
Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

Car Foremen’s Association oF CxicaGo.—Aaron 


Kline, 626 North Pine Ave., Chicago. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except 
June, July and August, Great Northern 
Hotel, ‘Chicago. 


Car Foremen’s Assocration or Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, 514 East Eighth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Regular meetings, second 
Friday of each month, 514 East Eighth St., 
Los Angeles. 

Car ForeMeENn’s Association or St. Lours, Mo. 

iger, 731 North 23rd_ St., East 
St. Louis, Ill. Meetings, first Tuesday in 
-—- at the American Hotel Annex, St. 
ouis. 

Centrat Rattway Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 
Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meet- 
ings, 2nd Thursday each month, except June, 
July, August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N 

Cuier INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND CAR 
ForemMeNn’s Assocration.—(See Railway Car 
Department Officers’ Association.) 

Cincinnati Rattway Crus.—D. R. Boyd, 811 
Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, 2nd Tuesday in February, May, Sep- 
tember and November. 

CLevetanp Rartway Crus.—F. L. Frericks, 14416 

der Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meetings, 
first Monday each month, except July, Au- 
gust, September, Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLroap Master BLacksMItHs’ 
AssocraTIon.—-W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. nnual conven- 
tion, 1928, Chicago. Exhibit by International 
Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men's 
Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BiacksmftnHs’ 
Suprprty MeEn’s AssoctaTIon.—W Walsh, 
Ewald Iron Co., Louisville, Ky. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD FUEL ASSOCIATION. —L. 
G. Plant, 80 E. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago. 
Annual convention, May 7-11, 1928, Chicago. 
Exhibit by International Railway Supply 
Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FoREMEN’s As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabash 
Ave., Winona, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Supprty Men’s As- 
sOcIATION.—W. J. Dickinson. 189 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. Meets with International 
Railway Fuel Associatica. 
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Master Borter Makers’ Assocration.—Harry D. 
Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. An- 
nual meeting, May, 1928, Cleveland, O. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD TIE PRo- 
pucers.—E, A. Morse, vice-president, Potosi 
Tie & Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. Next 
annual convention, April 24-26, 1928, Arling- 
ton Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 49 
Lafayette St.. New York. Annual meeting, 


October 18-21, 1927, Hotel Baker, Dallas, 
Tex. 

NaTIONAL Rarttway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
Se Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

NationaL Sarety Councit.—Steam Railroad 
Section: J. E, Long, Superintendent Safety, 
D. & H., Albany, N 


New ENGLAND RAILROAD ‘CLus.—w. E, Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings 2nd Tuesday in. month, excepting 
June, July, August and September, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rarrroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meet- 
ings 3rd Friday in month, except June, July 
and August. 

Paciric Raritroap Crus.—W. S. Wollner, 64 
Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. Regular meet- 
ings, 2nd Thursday, in month, alternately in 
an Francisco and Oakland. 

RatLcroaD Motor TraANsport CONFERENCE.—R. H. 
Newcomb, 492 South Station, Boston, Mass. 

RatLway AcCcouNTING OFFICERS ASSOCIATION.— 
E, Woodson, 116 Woodward Building, 


Washington, D. C. Next convention, May 
1-4, 1928, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rattway Business  Assocration.—Frank W. 
Noxon, 1406 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting, November, 1927, Hotel 
Commodore, N. Y. 

Rattway Car DEPARTMENT OrrFicers’ Assocta- 


TI0n.—A. S. Sternberg, Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
Polk and Dearborn Sts., Chicago. Srpey 
Men’s Association.—B. S. Johnson, W. 
Miner, Inc., 209 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

RatLway Crus oF Pittspurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
515 Grandview Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, 4th Thursday in each month, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Rattway EL vectricat SupPty MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association o 
Railwav Electrical Engineers, Oct. 25-28, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

RaILway Rguremens MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION.— Venton, Crane Co., 836 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets with Travel- 
ing Engineers’ Association. 

Rartway Fire Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R.. Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 11-13, 1927, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

Raitway Reat_ Estate Assocratrion.—cC. 
Marlor, 208 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Blidg., Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. Metts with Mechanical ‘oy 

and Purchases and Stores Division, A. R. 

RAILway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE ¥ RES 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Section of A. R Division I. 

Rattway Treasury OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way As- 

SOCIATION.—T. F. Donahoe. Gen. Supvr. 

Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fxhibit hy Track Supply Association. 

Louis Rartway C.us.—B. W. Frauenthal. 

Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Regular 

meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, 

July and August. 

Siena Appiiance Assocration.—F. ie Ed- 

munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), : A 
Meets with A. R. A., Signal Section. 

SOUTHEASTERN CARMEN’s INTERCHANGE ASSOCIA- 
t10N.—Clyde Kimball, Inman Shops, Atlanta, 
Ga. Meets semi- annually. 

souratag AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CLus.— 

T. Miller, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta, Ga. 
RE meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May, July. September and November, 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
FICERS.—R. G. Parks, 


St. 


Car Service Or- 


A, B. & A. Ry., At- 


lanta, Ga. 
Track Suppty Association.—A, H. Todd. Posi- 
tive Rail Anchor Co., 80 E. Jackson BI’v'd., 


Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
tainance of Way Association. 
TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociaTtion.—W. O. 

Thompson, Gen. Supt. R. S.. New York Cen- 

tral. Buffalo. N. Y. Exhibit by Railway 

Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 
Western Rattway Crus.—J. W. Fogg (treas- 


and Main- 


urer). veegres, of MacLean-Fore Lock-Nut 
Co., 2649 Kildare Ave., Chicago. Regular 
meetings, 3rd Monday each month, except 


June, July and August. 














Traffic 








The Wyoming & Missouri River— 
Aladdin, Wyo., to Belle Fourche, S. D., 18 
miles—ceased operation on September 20. 
Authority for closing business had been 
given by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and by the Railroad Commis- 
sioners of South Dakota. 


Warren H. Wagner has resigned as 
assistant chief examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to engage in 
practice before the commission. Mr. 
Wagner has been in charge for the com- 
mission of the rate structure investiga- 
tion, No. 17,000, undertaken by the com- 
mission pursuant to the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. 


The the Penn- 


Limited of 
sylvania, the R. F. & P., and the 
Atlantic Coast Line, now runs through 
from New York to Jacksonville in 26 
hours, 50 minutes, the time having been 
shortened 3% hours by the new timetable 
of September 25. The train leaves New 
York at 7:10 p. m., reaches Jacksonville 
at 10 p. m. the next evening, and arrives 
in Miami the following morning at nine 


o'clock. 


Yalmetto 


The California Growers’ and Shippers’ 
Protective League, complainant in the case 
in which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion recently ordered a reduction in the 
rates on deciduous fruits other than apples 
from California to eastern points, has filed 
with the commission an answer opposing 
the petition filed by the railways for a post- 
ponement of the effective date of the order 
for at least sixty days from October 10. 
The answer is dated at San Francisco on 
September 19 but the commission acted on 
September 21, postponing the date for a 
month to November 10. A postponement, 
the shippers say, would deprive them of all 
relief for the season of 1927, as a substan- 
tial movement of fruit and particularly of 
grapes will take place during the period 
immediately following October 10. They 
also object to time being allowed the car- 
riers in which to file a bill in equity to 
enjoin the enforcement of the order in an 
effort to obtain a court ruling on the com- 
mission’s interpretation of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. 


N.I.T.L. Officers Confer with 
President on Consolidation 
Legislation 


Views of the National Industrial Traffic 
League concerning amendments to the con- 
solidation-of-railroads provisions of the 
transportation act were explained to Presi- 
dent Coolidge on September 22 by C. E. 
Childe, president of the league, J. H. Beek, 
executive secretary, and R. C. Fulbright, 
chairman of its legislative committee. Re- 
peal of the provision of the law requiring 
the commission to prepare and make public 
a comprehensive plan, they said, would give 
the commission wider latitude in approv- 
ing plans proposed by the carriers, and in 
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general they favored the provisions of the 
Parker-Fess bill. 


New Haven Parallels Its Main 
Line with a Bus Route 


The New England Transportation Com- 
pany, highway subsidiary of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, begins 
the operation of observation parlor buses 
between New York and Boston on October 
1. The route followed—via Stamford, 
Conn., New Haven, and New London and 
Providence, R. I.—parallels the railroad’s 
main line between the two terminals. The 
highway coaches used in the service are 
the “Newell” type, with the rear portion 
elevated to give maximum observation 
facilities to all passengers. 

Two schedules, one day and one night, 
are operated. The fare is $6.50 for the 
day trip and $5 at night, whereas a railroad 
ticket costs $8.26. Mileage is 240, as com- 
pared with 229 by rail. 


Trans-Missouri-Kansas Advisory 
Board 


Fifteen of the outstanding lines of in- 
dustry within the territory of the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board 
reported at the nineteenth regular meet- 
ing of the board at Tulsa, Okla., on Sep- 
tember 20, that business prospects for the 
fourth quarter of this year will be equal 
to or in excess of that of last year. The 
industries reporting anticipated increases 
for the remainder of the year are agri- 
cultural implements, clay products, dairy 
products, eggs, zrain, iron and_ steel 
articles, lime, plaster and gypsum, petro- 
leum and its products, salt, sand, stone 
and gravel. Increases in these lines 
ranged from 2 to 11 per cent. 

Based on surveys made by each com- 
modity section, the transportation require- 
ments for the fourth quarter with the ex- 
ception of coal, indicate total loadings to 
be 448,782 cars compared with 449,601 
cars loaded last year. The fruit industry 
reports the largest decrease, due to 
abnormal conditions throughout the 
season and anticipates a decrease of 56 
per cent under last year’s loading. The 
hay industry reports a decrease of 12 per 
cent in loading because of the poor 
quality due to excessive rainfall. The 
potato industry anticipates a decrease of 
approximately 25 per cent due to reduced 
yields in the territory brought about by 
excessive rainfall and high water during 
the early growing season. 


Over 950 Sleeping Cars Used by 
Fight Fans 


Over 950 sleeping cars were furnished by 
the Pullman Company to the railroads for 
use in carrying passengers to the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight at Chicago on September 22. 
Of these, 450 cars were dispatched from 
Chicago immediately after the show. The 
major portion of the travel came from 
New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
Other points at which heavy travel orig- 
inated include Los Angeles, Cal., San Fran- 
cisco, Kansas City, Mo., New Orleans, La., 
the Twin Cities and points in Ohio. 

The Pennsylvania operated 25 special 
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trains including a special section of the 
Broadway Limited from New York and an- 
other from Philadelphia; and three sections 
of “The Gladiator,” a special from New 
York and Philadelphia, advertised in ad- 
vance. Special cars were chartered from 
New York, Philadelphia, Reading, Pa., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Cincinnati, Ohio, Cleve- 
land and Columbus, and Louisville, Ky. 

The New York Central ran the Twenti- 
eth Century Limited in seven sections, and 
two specials were run from New York, 
three from Cleveland, two from Toledo 
and one from Columbus. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul operated two special 
trains from the Twin Cities carrying 2,000 
passengers. 

The Chicago & North Western, the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific 
ran a special from Los Angeles. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe car- 
ried between 1,500 and 2,000 fight fans to 
Chicago in three days, including 125 on a 
special from Los Angeles and 118 on a 
special from Tulsa, Okla. The Illinois 
Central ran a special from New Orleans. 


Southwest Advisory Board 


Reports of the commodity committees 
at the quarterly meeting of the Southwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board, held at Beau- 
mont, Texas, on September 22, indicated a 
decrease of about 5 per cent in the total 
estimated carload shipments for the fourth 
quarter of the year as compared with the 
same period in 1926. The commodities of 
which shipments are expected to be less 
than last year are grain, 50 per cent: mill 
products, 10 per cent; cotton, 25 per cent; 
cottonseed and products, 25 per cent; fresh 
fruit, 10 per cent; ore and concentrates, 10 
per cent; petroleum and products, 5 per 
cent; and vegetable oils, 20 per cent. 

A 10 per cent increase in shipments is 
anticipated in hay and straw; 5 per cent 
in potatoes; 20 per cent in livestock: 12 
per cent in gravel, sand and stone; 15 per 
cent in lumber and forest products; 10 
per cent in sugar, molasses and syrup; 5 
per cent in iron and steel; 8 per cent in 
cement; 10 per cent in lime and plaster ; 30 
per cent in agricultural implements and 
vehicles, and 20 per cent in paper and 
printed matter. The shipments of coal and 
coke, citrus fruits, fresh vegetables, auto- 
mobiles and trucks, fertilizers and chemi- 
cals are expected to approximate shipments 
of these commodities last year. 

The importance of heavier car loading 
was given considerable discussion with a 
view to avoiding transportation waste 
when car capacity is not utilized to the ex- 
tent that this is practicable. During the 
discussion it was developed that Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., operating cotton presses 
in the southwest. awarded nrizes this year 
to the presses making the best records in 
car loading efficiency. Nine prizes were 
offered, ranging from $500 to $50 and 
totaling $1,425. The purpose of this form 
of contest was to secure a more rapid 
movement of cotton during a heavy crop 
movement. The unloading capacity of any 
warehouse is retulated bv the number of 
cars at its platforms. and the capacity will 
be small if these ears are not fully loaded. 

The Southwest Roard voted unanimously 
for a joint meeting with the Southeast 
Board at New Orleans in February. 
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Views of Individual Commission- 
ers on Canadian Rate Decision 


Disclosing a higher degree of agree- 
ment or disagreement than had been antici- 
pated, the judgments of the various mem- 
bers of the Dominion Railway Board in 
the general equalization of rates case were 
issued last week in a volume numbering 
about 300 pages. The order based on 
these judgments was made public late in 
August (Railway Age, September 3, page 
448). During the hearings of that case, 
which occupied more than a year, nearly 
15,000 pages of evidence were taken, and 
the inquiry was probably the most ex- 
tensive ever conducted by the Board. 

There is considerable unanimity among 
the Commissioners in favor of the first 
part of that order which’ provided for 
reduction of grain rates on all lines in 
the Prairie provinces down to the level 
of the Canadian Pacific main line rates 
(Crow’s nest basis). Only the two mem- 
bers who wrote the original order, Chief 
Commissioner H. A. McKeown and Com- 
missioner Frank Oliver, stand for the 
second part of the order, the effect of which 
is to refuse to rescind their order of two 
years ago removing the Rocky Mountain 
differential against westbound grain and 
flour. 

The Board is practically unanimous for 
the third part of the order, providing for 
extension of the distribution rates on cer- 
tain commodities in the prairie provinces 
to the Canadian National, as well as the 
Canadian Pacific. In the case of the 
two last parts of the order, providing for 
reduction of the rate on all grain east- 
bound from Armstrong, Ont., to Quebec 
City for export (on the National Trans- 
continental) and reduction of grain rates 
from Georgian Bay ports for export and 
of rates on all traffic from Toronto and 
points west, so that the rate to Quebec 
would be the same as to Montreal, three 


of the Board favor the order—Chief 
Commissioner McKeown, Deputy Chief 
Commissioner Vien, and Commissioners 


A. C. Boyce and Calvin Lawrence. Com- 
missioner Frank Oliver dissents, his view 
being that the rate reduction from 
Armstrong to Quebec is not sufficient to 
meet the desired end and that by not ex- 
tending the reduction, proportionately to 
St. John and Halifax, the Board is acting 
rather “in defiance to the instructions of 
the government than in compliance with 
them.” Assistant Chief Commissioner 
5. J. McLean opposes such a move which 
would impose out-of-pocket costs upon 
the railways. 

Two members of the Board, in the 
course of their judgments, expressed views 
concerning the present position of the 
two principal railways in Canada, as re- 
lated to rate-fixing or rate-control by the 
Board, which would seem to indicate 
some concern on the part of the Board for 
the financial welfare of the _ railways. 
“We are all agreed,” says Chief Commis- 
sioner McKeown, “that rates cannot be 
reduced to a level which would cripple 
the operation of the roads, or would make 
it impossible for them to effect such 
yearly increases in mileage and equipment 
which the growing necessities of the 
country demand.” e 
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South African Railways to Build 
Pre-Cooling Plant 


The South African Railways will build 
a pre-cooling plant at Durban at an esti- 
mated cost of £176,000, according to the 
Times (London) Trade Supplement. The 
purpose of the plant will be to cool citrous 
fruits before loading at Durban, since it 
has been found that much of this fruit 
shipped from Durban to England has not 
become properly cooled before reaching the 
English market, the result being a great 
wastage. 


Attempt to Wreck Legion Trains 


In the South of France on September 
25 train wreckers made three efforts to 
wreck trains on which delegates to the 
American Legion convention were riding. 
The first consisted of the demolition of a 
short stretch of track by the explosion 
of a bomb. In another place an obstruc- 
tion in the form of two large blocks of 
stone was placed on the rails, and in the 
third case an unexploded bomb was found. 
None of the efforts, however, resulted in 
derailments, all being discovered in time 
to notify and stop approaching trains. 


Railroad Treaty for Equatorial 
Africa 


Portugal and Belgium have signed a 
treaty with reference to their possessions 
in Central Africa, i. e., Angola and the 
Belgium Conge respectively. One of the 
terms of the treaty provides that Belgium 
will begin the construction of a railway 
to connect with the Portuguese Lobito Bay- 
Katanga Line. Another section of the 
treaty provides for the ceding of a small 
area of Portuguese territory at the mouth 
of the Congo to Belgium, to enable the 
latter country to improve and relocate the 
railroad line terminating at that point with- 
out being forced to build it through foreign 
territory. 


Oldest British Railway to Be 
Electrified , 


The Mumbles Railway at Swansea, 
Wales, the oldest railway in the United 
Kingdom, is to be electrified, says the 
Times (London). The railway was in- 
corporated in 1804 and opened in 1807. 
For 70 years horse-drawn trains plied its 
5% miles track, and for the last 50 years 
quaint steam trains, still running on the 
cpen road for a considerable part of the 
route, have carried on the service. Elec- 
trification of the line has long been dis- 
cussed, and is now to be undertaken by 
the Swansea Improvement & Tramway 
Company in conjunction with the Swansea 
Corporation. It is expected that the 
change will be completed by next March. 

A 7% to 15-minute service is to be main- 
tained as required, with a schedule speed 
of 12 miles an hour. Five two-car trains 
will be used, each car having accommo- 


cation for 110 passengers. The trains 
will be operated from an overhead trolley 
line at 650 volts. 


Argentine Railways Prosper 


The Buenos Aires Great Southern and 
the Buenos Aires Western, two Argentine 
railways owned in London, have declared 
final dividends for the fiscal year ended 
Tune 30. The dividends declared bring the 
total for the year for the former company 
up to 8 per cent on the common stock and 
7 per cent for that of the latter. The 
last fiscal year, it is believed, final figures 
will show to have been the best yet ex- 
perienced by the Argentine railways. The 
prosperity has been further augmented for 
the British owners by the return of 
Argentina to the gold standard, obviating 
loss through exchange in _ transmitting 
dividends to London. 


New Railway for Australia 


The Australian federal government has 
awarded a contract to a local concern for 
the construction of a 271-mile line extend- 
ing northward from Oodnadatta (South 
Australia) to Alice Springs, according to 
the Times (London). The contract price 
is £695,320 and represents labor only; the 
government will supply all materials. 

The new line will be a link in the pro- 
posed north-south trans-continental line, 
with Port Darwin on the North as its 
ultimate objective. A line extending a 
short distance southward from Port Dar- 
win is already in operation. Oodnadatta 
has railway connections with the South 
Australian railway system, which in turn 
is connected with the railways of Queens- 
land, New South Wales, and West 
Australia. 


Through Service Between Europe 
and Russian Far East 


Through passenger and freight traffic 
was opened recently from Europe via 
Latvia, Estonia, and Siberia, to the Rus- 
sian Far East, according to the Moscow 
Economic Life. 

The Chosen and South 
railways, the Japanese Steamship Com- 
pany (Osaka-Chosen Kaisha) and_ the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad have also started 
the sale of through tickets, and baggage 
is accepted for direct shipment via 
Siberia to stations in the Soviet Union 
and to Riga on the Latvian Railroad, and 
to the Tallinn on the Estonian Railroad. 

In Moscow tickets are on sale, and bag- 
gage is accepted, for Harbin, Manchuria, 
and Tokyo, Japan. Through trains are 
running from Moscow to Manchuria twice 
a week: to Vladivostok, once a week. 

Other ways of travel between Asia and 
Europe are via the Suez Canal or by land 
and water via America. The routes be- 
tween Peking and Paris, and between 
Tokyo and Paris, via the Suez canal, 
require 37 to 42 days respectively, and 
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cost $525 and $550 respectively. The 
railroad trip via Siberia costs much less, 
$220 to $250, and takes only from 12% 
to 14% days. 


An Analysis of a High Speed Run 
on the Great Western 


The new locomotive of the Great West- 
ern Railway of England, the “King 
George V,” which is on display at the 
Baltimore & Ohio centenary celebration, is 
regularly used in heavy and fast express 
service between London and _ Plymouth. 
Many high speed schedules are in oper- 
ation between these points, among which 
probably the best known and most difficult 
is that of the “Cornish Riviera Express,” 
which for 21 years past has been sched- 
uled to make the trip of 22534 miles with- 
out a stop in four hours seven minutes. 
During this period the weight of the train 
has been steadily growing, but the new 
“King” class of locomotives has shown its 
ability to handle it with such ease that on 
August 26 the schedule was accelerated to 
make the run in four hours flat and to 
pass Exeter, 173.7 miles from London, in 
175 minutes, practically equal to 60 miles 
an hour. 

Locomotive operation in England has 
some advantages and some handicaps com- 
pared with that of America. Cars are 
lighter, train loads are less, and grades, 
though often severe, are mostly relatively 
short. The hardest pulls between London 
and Plymouth are 2.5 per cent grades, but 
these are for only two or three miles at a 
stretch, and there is nothing in the South 
of England like the long’ pulls over moun- 
tain ranges in America. Then again, there 
are a negligible number of highway grade 
crossings and for this and other reasons 
scheduled slow-downs are few (there are 
only seven of any importance between Lon- 
don and Plymouth), so that high speed can 
be held unbroken for long distances to- 
gether. These same public highways, how- 
ever, which cross the tracks, in their hun- 
dreds on smal! span bridges built in days 
when the “North Star” was the latest and 
largest thing in locomotives, severely re- 
strict the clearances now, when more room 
is needed for boiler and firebox: and as 
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far as size goes, the “King George V” is 
no monster beside the latest productions of 
America. 

Still the Great Western points out that 
it has a tractive effort equal to that of a 
typical American “Pacific” such as the 
“P-6” class of the Baltimore & Ohio, or 
the “G. 1.” of the Reading in a machine 
of less than three quarters of their 
weight. To show what kind of work 
these engines are actually doing, a “log” 
of a typical trip of the Cornish Riviera 
Express is given in the table shown at 
the foot of this page. 


Western Australian Railways in 
1926-27 


The Western Australian Government 
Railways in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1927, earned a surplus over operating ex- 
penses and interest of about $155,500, as 
contrasted with a deficit in the year ended 
June 30, 1926, of about $143,900, according 
to the commissioner’s annual report. The 
year ended June 30, 1927, was one of the 
best in the last five years, gross amounting 
to about $16,235,800, as against the highest 
previous year since 1922, which was 1925, 
when gross totaled a little over $15,000,000. 
The net return on capital earned in the 
year ended June 30, 1927, was 4.28 per 
cent, ‘as against:3.94 per cent in the previ- 
ous year and 4.94 per cent in 1925. 

The statement of operations shows vari- 
ous averages per mile of line operated. 
Earnings per mile operated amounted to 
about $4,146, while operating expenses per 
mile amounted to about $3,090; interest 
charges per mile amounted to about $1,000. 
The average number of miles operated in 
1927 was 3,906, the highest average num- 
ber in any one of the last five years, the 
highest previous being 3,837 in 1926. The 
surplus earned per mile was about $39. It 
is interesting to note that in the year ended 
June 30, 1927, the number of passengers 
carried amounted to somewhat less than 
any of the previous five years, 15,737,570 
“passenger journeys” being made, as 
against about 16% million in 1926, 17 mil- 
lion in 1925 and 18 million in 1924. 

There were 3,338,113 tons (of 2,240 Ib.) 
of freight carried and 100,474 tons of live- 
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stock in the year ended June 30, 1927, and 
the total long-ton miles, adding paying 
freight to livestock, amounted to 317,844,- 
526, as compared with the highest previous 
year’s figure, 277,189,629. The average 
haul was 92.43 miles, as against the high- 
est previous average mileage in 1925, 
which was 84.2. 

This traffic, in the year ended June 30, 
1927, was handled with 396 locomotives, 
479 passenger cars and 10,329 freight cars, 
and the equivalent of freight cars in four- 
wheel “wagons” totaled 12,471. In the 
year ended June 30, 1926, the number of 
locomotives in service was 395, passenger 
cars 481, freight cars 10,209 and the equiv- 
alent of freight cars in four-wheel “wag- 
ons” 12,365. The average number of per- 
sons employed during the year was 8,827, 
as compared with the highest previous yea 
1625, when 8,251 were employed. In a 
statement of ton mileage for the year, it 
is shown that the most important traffic- 
producing commodity moved was wheat, 
which amounted to 92,526,179 long-ton 
miles for 663,745 long tons moved. The 
next highest commodity was local timber, 
of which 603,640 tons were carried, and a 
total of 48,848,687 ton miles. 


Proposed Line of Trans-Persian 
Railway Being Surveyed 

Six surveying parties under the direction 
of American engineers have been working 
along the proposed line of the Trans- 
Persian railway which will connect 
Bandar-i-Gaz on the Caspian Sea with a 
Persian Gulf port, probably Khour-i- 
Moussa, according to Consul O. N. Niel- 
sen, Teheran. The preliminary survey 
along the Karum river between Moham- 
merah and Ahwaz had been completed by 
the end of June. A preliminary survey 
of the stretch between the latter point 
and Khour-i-Moussa had also been made 
and a harbor survey of the proposed 
southern terminal was under way. Recon- 
naissances north and northwest of Dizful 
indicated that there was no insuperable 
obstacle to a line in this difficult region 
up to a point about 20 miles from the city. 
In the north, one party at the end of the 
month was working east of Teheran. 
Another party was engaged in a survey 
of Bandar-i-Gaz harbor. A credit of 
$5,000.,G00 out of the sugar and tea 
monopoly trust fund was voted by the 
-arliament for the preliminary work of 
the Railway Administration. Estimates 
of the requirements of construction ma- 
terial are in preparation and it is hoped 
soon to place specifications in the hands 
of Persian Embassies and Legations. The 
diplomatic missions will advertise for bids 
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Equipment Market in Month of 
September 


The outstanding feature of the market in 
September was the authorization by the 
Pennsylvania for 300,000 tons of rails, and 
the order by the Louisville & Nashville for 
61,600 tons. 

The equipment market in the month of 
September was not an unusually good 
market, although enough freight and pas- 
senger cars were ordered to keep the total 
for the nine months on a par with the total 
in the same period last year, and in the 
case of passenger cars, somewhat ahead of 
last year. Orders for locomotives were 
few, however. There were some inquiries 
made in the month, and indications point to 
a pick-up in the market for all classes of 
equipment within the next few weeks. 

Locomotives ordered in September, as re- 
ported in the issues of the Railway Age, 
for the four weeks ended September 24, 
amounted to only 6 as compared with 31 
in the same month last year. The total 
for the nine months is 482. 

Freight cars ordered were 40 as against 
2,564 last September. However, the small 
figure is enough to run the nine months 
total well over 44,000 to approximate the 
number ordered in nine months last year. 

Passenger cars also were small in num- 
ber ordered, 19 being ordered in September. 
This was sufficient, however, to boost the 
total for the nine months to a figure about 
100 over the figure for the same period 
last year. 


Locomotives 


THE WINSTON-SALEM SOUTHBOUND is 
inquiring for one locomotive tender. 


Tue Detroit & ToLepo SHorE LINE has 
ordered 4 eight-wheel switching locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. This company was reported, in the 
Railway Age of September 3, as contem- 
plating the purchase of this equipment. 


Freight Cars 


THE WINSTON-SALEM SOUTHBOUND is 
inquiring for 8 all steel or composite 
caboose cars. 


THe Norrotk & WESTERN will con- 
struct 250 all steel automobile box cars, 
in its Roanoke shop. 


Tue Lenicn Coat & NAVIGATION Com- 
PANY has ordéred one 30-yard extension 
side dump car, from the Clark Car Com- 
pany. 


THe Lovurtstana & ARKANSAS has or- 
dered 8 steel underframe flat cars of 40 
tons’ capacity from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 
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Tue Oris SterL CoMPANY has ordered 
three 30-yard extension side dump cars 
from the Clark Car Company. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
has ordered 20, 30-yard extension side dump 
cars, from the Clark Car Company. 


THe Sotvay Process CoMPANY has or- 
dered 30 class V tank cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. It 
has also ordered 5, 30-ton multi-tank cars 
from the same builder. 


THe NorTHERN PaciFic contemplates 
repairing from 500 to 1,000 box cars. This 
company has ordered 200 flat car under- 
frames from the Siems-Stemble Company. 
Inquiry for the underframes was reported 
in the RaiLwAy AcE of August 27. 


Tue Great NorTHERN is continuing the 
car building program which it has followed 
for the past several years. The program 
includes the underframing of 2,500 freight 
cars, and the construction of 500 to 1,000 
box cars and 150 flat cars per year. The 
work is divided among the various company 
shops. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Cuicaco Burtincton & QUINCY 
is inquiring for 26 gas electric rail motor 
cars. 


Tue Georcia & FLoripa is inquiring for 
four 70-ft. coaches or four 60-ft. coaches ; 2 
combination passenger and baggage cars 
and 5 combination passenger, baggage and 
mail cars. 


Iron and Steel 


THe Texas & Paciric is inquiring for 
100,000 tie plates. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring for 100 
tons of steel for a bridge at Lansdowne, 
Pa. 


Tue New York, NEw Haven & Hart- 
FORD is inquiring for 150 tons of steel for a 
bridge at Pittsfield, Mass. 


THe BALtTIMorRE & Onto has ordered 700 
tons of steel for use at Middletown, Ohio, 
from the McClintic-Marshall Company. 


Tue MicuicgAN CENTRAL has ordered 
200 tons of structural steel for a bridge over 
Bad river in Michigan, from the American 
Bridge Company. 


THe CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring 
for 300 tons of structural steel for ap- 
proaches to a bridge over the Ohio river 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue CuHicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PAu 
is asking for prices on one 44-in. motor- 
driven boring mill. 


Signaling 


Tue Boston & MAINE has ordered from 
the General Railway Signal Company an 
electric interlocking for Dover, N. H., 46 
working levers; also a similar plant for 
Lowell Junction, Mass., 33 working levers. 
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Supply Trade 


— 








John J. Hilt has been appointed sales 
manager of the Young Radiator Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis. 


The H. K. Ferguson Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has moved its offices from 
4900 Euclid avenue to the Hanna 
building. 


N. R. Crawford, for several years di- 
rector of sales for the Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich., has resigned, effective 
October 1. 


George L. Drake has been appointed 
agency sales supervisor for the Lo-Hed 
hoist division of the American Engineer- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Horace Parker, president of the Brad- 
ford Corporation, has also been elected 
president and a director of Edwin S. 
Woods & Company, Chicago. 


The Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Company, Chicago, has purchased the 
plant, capital stock and business of the 
A. Plamondon Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. 


J. C. Rowett has been appointed 
factory district representative of the 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Company, 
Chicago, for Minnesota and northwest 
Wisconsin, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


William S. Miller, manager of the rail- 
road department of the Parsons Com- 
pany, Newton, lowa, has resigned to 
become manager of the railroad sales 
for the Northwest Engineering Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


A. K. Lewis, assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of operations of 
the Columbia Steel Company, Butler, 
Pa., which has been acquired by the 
former company. 


T. F. Barton of the central station 
engineering department of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady, N. 
Y., has been appointed engineer of the 
New York district, with headquarters 
at 120 Broadway, New York City, and 
J. B. Bassett of the New York office is 
now executive engineer of the New 
York district. 


The Alexander Milburn Company, 
Baltimore, Md., maker of welding and 
cutting apparatus, etc., has opened an 
office under the name of the Alexander 
Milburn Sales Company, 50 Terminal 
street, Boston, Mass. This office, under 
the supervision of M. B. Crouse and 
G. B. Malone, will handle the sale and 
distribution of Milburn equipment in 
the New England states. 

The stockholders of both the Brown 


Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the Industrial Works, 
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Bay City, Mich., have approved the 
consolidation of these companies effec- 
tive about October 1. The consolidated 
company will be known as the Industrial 
Brownhoist Corporation, with general 
offices in Cleveland. The proposed con- 
solidation and approval of the directors 


was reported in the Railway Age of 
August 27. 
Lewis K. Sillcox, who resigned as 


general superintendent of motive power 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
on September 15, has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the New 
York Air Brake Company, with head- 
quarters at New York, effective October 
1. Mr. Silleox was born on April 30, 
1886, at Germantown, Pa., and received 


his schooling at Trinity School, New 


York, and at the Polytechnic School of 
the University of Brussels in Belgium. 
He entered railway service in July, 1903, 
as a roundhouse apprentice on the New 
York Central & Hudson River (now the 
High 


New York Central) at Bridge, 





L. K. Silleox 


N. Y., leaving railway service three years 
later to become moulder and assistant 
superintendent of the McSherry Manu- 
facturing Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
In 1909 he was appointed shop engineer 
of the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Montreal, Que., where he remained until 
1912 when he returned to railway service 
as mechanical engineer of the Canadian 
Northern (now a part of the Canadian 
National) at Toronto, Ont. Mr. Sillcox 
was appointed mechanical engineer of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at Chicago, in 1916 and in 1918 he be- 
came master car builder of the Mil- 
waukee, with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
Wis. On June 1, 1920, he was promoted 
to assistant general superintendent of 
motive power, with headquarters at 
Chicago, and two months later he was 
again’ promoted to general superin- 
tendent of motive power, a position he 
held continuously until his resignation 
and appointment as assistant to the pres- 
ident of the New York Air Brake Com- 
pany. Mr. Sillcox resigned on Septem- 
ber 15, as chairman of the Mechanical 
Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and from all committees of which 


he was a member. He was elected 
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chairman of the mechanical division in 
June, 1926, and his present tenure of of- 
fice would have expired in June, 1928. 


Obituary 


Sam Demarest, formerly lighterage 
agent of the Central of New Jersey and 
for the past several years assistant traffic 
manager of the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company, New York, died suddenly at 
his home in Newark, N. J., on Septem- 
ber 22. 


Horace A. Beale, Jr., president of the 
Parkesburg Iron Company, Parkesburg, 
Pa., died on September 6, at the age of 
57. Mr. Beale was_ born at Hibernia, 
Pa., and began work with the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa., in 
1892. In 1893 he entered the employ of 
the Parkesburg Iron Company where 
he became vice-president in 1898 and 
president in 1900. During his adminis- 
tration of the Parkesburg Iron Com- 
pany, a tube mill for manufacturing 
charcoal iron into boiler tubes was built 
in 1908. 


Frederick Edward Paradis, district 
engineer of the New York Central at 
Buffalo, N. Y., from 1907 to 1917, and 
more recently owner ot the Flexible 
Armored Hose Company, Buffalo, died 
on September 21 at the Chicago 
Hospital, Chicago, after an illness of 
several months. Mr. Paradis was born 
in Vermont on December 24, 1869, and 
after an education in private schools he 
entered railway service in 1888 as an 
assistant engineer on the Central Ver- 
mont. From 1890 to 1893 he served as 
a draftsman in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Northern Pacific. Mr. 
Paradis was then promoted to assistant 
engineer, a position he held until 1895 
when he became chief engineer of the 
Chicago & Northern Pacific (now a part 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal). In 1897 he was appointed 
chief engineer of the Chicago Terminal 
Transfer (acquired by the B. & O. 
C. T.). During 1906 and 1907 Mr. 
Paradis was in charge of the construc- 
tion of a yard of the New York Central 
& Hudson River (now the New York 
Central) at Buffalo and upon the com- 
pletion of that work he was promoted 
to district engineer of the Western 
district, with headquarters at Buffalo. 
He left railway service in 1917 to engage 
in the manufacture of flexible metallic 
hose, retiring from active business life 
in 1921. 


Trade Publications 

SprraAt LowerinGc Cuutes.—The Roberts 
& Schaefer Company, Chicago, has issued 
Bulletin No. 94, describing and illustrating 
its spiral lowering chutes, which have been 
designed to minimize the breakage and 
segregation of lump coal when being placed 
in locomotive coaling plants. These chutes, 
which are built of plates and angles, are 
stationary, and are said to require little 
attention 
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ALBANy Port Districr CoMMISSION.— 
An application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission asks authority for the construc- 
tion of a 3-mile terminal railroad to con- 
nect the docks now under construction in 
the Albany port district with the tracks of 
the New York Central, Delaware & Hud- 
son and West Shore. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & Santa FeE— 
Authorization has been made by this com- 
pany for a general program of improve- 
ments at Streator, Ill. This project will 
include the construction of a one-story 
brick and concrete passenger station, a 
freight station, a 500-ton steel coaling 
station, rearrangement of water facilities 
and necessary track changes. 


BattrmorE & Oun10.—This road is pre- 
paring to erect a number of bridges at 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Battimore & Ou10.—A contract for the 
construction of water treating plants at 
Hamler, O., and Kellar, has been let to 
the Pittsburgh Des Moines Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Plans have been 
prepared by this company for the con- 
struction of a 30-stall brick and _ steel 
roundhouse, with machine shop and accom- 
panying yard facilities at Tecumseh, Ont., 
at an estimated cost of $1,000,000. 


Cuicaco & NorTH WESTERN.—Bids 
closed on September 28 for the construc- 
tion of a brick and concrete passenger sta- 
tion at Lombard, III. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric.—A 
contract has been let to the T. S. Leake 
Construction Company, Chicago, for the 
construction of a one-story brick passenger 
station with outside dimensions of 24 ft. 
by 83 ft., at Sayre, Okla. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—Bids closed 
on September 29 for the reconstruction of 
four bays of the freight station at Muske- 
gon, Mich., and the addition of a second 
story to provide space for an office. Cost 
of this work is expected to involve an 
expenditure of about $25,000. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a petition for a further extension 
of time from December 31, 1927, to June 
30, 1928, for the completion of the exten- 
sion in southern Illinois under construction 
by the Southern Illinois & Kentucky. 


Itt1nois CENTRAL. — The _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission has allowed an ex- 
tension of time to June 30, 1928, for the 
completion of the construction of the 
Southern Illinois & Kentucky line from 
Edgewood to Metropolis, Ill., and from 
Fulton, Ky., to a point near the Ohio river. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has let a 
contract to the John F. Casey Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for the construction of 
seven temporary train platforms at the 
east end of its train shed in Pittsburgh. 
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The cost of this work is estimated at about 
$40,000. This company plans the con- 
struction of a bridge at Lansdowne, Pa. 


PittspurcH & West Vircinia.—F. E. 
Taplin, president of the P. & W. V., testi- 
fied at the hearing on this company’s ap- 
plication to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to build an extension 
from Cochran’s Mill, near Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to Connellsville, estimated to cost $15,000,- 
000. He said this would afford a new 
route by which traffic from the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, P. & W. V., and West Side 
Belt might be routed eastward instead of 
via other lines, thus avoiding the congested 
Pittsburgh district. He was cross-exam- 
ined by W. A. Colston, general counsel of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, which 
has filed an intervening petition opposing 
the application, and also by G. M. Shriver, 
vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
who brought out that there are already two 
double-track roads having a water grade 
between Pittsburgh and Connellsville, the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, whereas the new road would 
have a one per cent ruling grade. He also 
pointed out that there are only three tracks 
over the mountains and asked if it would 
not be more in the public interest to im- 
prove and co-ordinate the facilities over 
the mountains than to increase congestion 
at the foot of the mountains by building 
another track to connect with the Western 
Maryland at Connellsville. Mr. Taplin 
said the Western Maryland is capable of 
handling a greatly increased traffic over 
the mountains. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—A contract 
has been awarded to Will F. Pauly, for 
the construction of a one-story brick com- 
bined passenger and freight station at 
Columbus, Miss., and for the construction 
of a station of similar type at Demopolis, 
Ala. The cost of construction of the two 
stations is estimated at $125,000. The out- 
side dimensions of each building will be 
35 ft. by 226 ft. Included in each project 
is a brick and reinforced concrete platform 
226 ft. long. 


Texas & New OrLEANS.—A contract has 
been awarded to the Johnston Construction 
Company, Galveston, Tex., for the con- 
struction of a concrete and timber highway 
subway under the tracks of this company at 
Galveston. The cost of this structure, 
which is estimated at $25,000, will be borne 
jointly by the city and the railroad. 


Unton Paciric—A contract for the 
construction of a reinforced concrete 
viaduct across the Industrial District 


Yards, including tracks of this company 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
First street, Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
awarded to the North Pacific Construction 
Company. The contract price of the 
viaduct is $613,400, while the cost of ac- 
quiring land for approaches and track 
changes will make the total estimated cost 
of the viaduct about $1,500,000. This new 
structure which will be 2,062 ft. long, will 
replace a wooden viaduct that was origi- 
nally constructed in 1889. The cost of 
construction will be divided between the 
Union Pacific, the Santa Fe, the Los 
Angeles Railway, a street railway, and the 
city of Los Angeles. 
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Railway Finance 








Boston & MariNne.-—Bond Issue Ap- 
proved.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has approved the issuance of 
$30,942,000 first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, series AC. The purpose of the 
issue is to refund obligations described as 
follows : 

Among the various bonds issued by the appli- 
cant, $29,298,500, bearing interest at 6 per cent 
and originally issued to the United States govern- 
ment, will be due January 1, 1929. Of these 
bonds, $26,980,000 were purchased from the gcv- 
ernment by a syndicate of bankers, which now 
owns them and has agreed to exchange them for 
an equal amount of the proposed bonds upon 
payment by the applicant of $9.75 cash for each 
$100, principal amount, of bonds exchanged, cr 
on the basis of 90.25 per cent of par for the 
bonds to be received from the applicant. The 
remaining amount, $2,318,500, has been purchased 
from the government recently by the applicant, 
which has also purchased on various dates be- 
tween September 1 and October 21, 1926, at 
not more than par, $1,644,000 of 5 per cent 
bonds [maturing in 1940 and 1041], that are 
convertible into prior-preference stock. 


Cuicaco & ILtInois Mip_tanp.—Equip- 
ment Notes—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the issuance 
of promissory notes totaling $1,058,531 to 
be delivered to the Pullman Company in 
payment for 350 freight train cars and 6 
passenger train cars having a total ap- 
proximate cost of $975,310. The notes are 
to mature over a period of ten years, 
and the carrier is to operate the equip- 
ment during that period under a lease. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsSTERN.—Equiph- 
ment Trust Certificates—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority for an issue of 
$2,610,000 of equipment trust certificates. 
The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha has also applied for authority for 
an issue of $836,000 of similar certificates. 


MosiLe & Oxn10.—Bonds.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue 
$13,879,000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, to be 
sold to J. P. Morgan & Co., at 92% and 
interest, the proceeds to be used to retire 
outstanding bonds and to reimburse the 
company’s treasury. Sale of these bonds 
to the public was reported in the Railway 
Age of September 24. The offering price 
was 95. 


New YorK CEeNntTRAL.—Short Lines Op- 
pose Further Hearings—The Ulster & 
Delaware, the Federal Valley and the 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville, short 
lines connecting with the New York Cen- 
tral, have filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission petitions opposing the 
company’s application for further hearing 
on its application for authority to lease 
the Michigan Central and Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. The com- 
pany asked an opportunity to introduce 
further testimony relating to the connect- 
ing short lines, but the latter take the po- 
sition that it had ample opportunity to do 
so at the original hearing and object to 
further hearings on the ground of the ex- 
pense involved. 


-were executed 





NoRTHERN CALIFORNIA.—Incorporation. 
—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the secretary of state of California 
by this company for the purpose of con- 
structing a line between Crescent Mills, 
Cal., and Westwood, 31 miles. Connec- 
tion will be made with the Indian Valley 
at Crescent Mills, which in turn connects 
with the Western Pacific at Paxton, Cal., 
and with the Southern Pacific at West- 
wood. This company, which is a_ sub- 
sidiary of the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany, will have a capitalization of $1,000,- 
000. Headquarters will be situated at San 
Francisco, Cal. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—+/aluation—This com- 
pany, in its brief filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in support of its 
protest against the commission’s tentative 
valuation of its properties, takes the posi- 
tion that the valuation as reported does 
not include a sufficient, if any amount, 
for the element of value for going con- 
cern of a good business over and above 
the value of the component parts of the 
physical property and refers to testimony 
by Thomas W. Hulme, vice-president, 
placing the amount which should be 
allowed for going concern valued at, at 
least, $100,000,000. This figure, he said, 
is for the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany and the companies that were operated 
by it and included in the tentative valua- 
tion as served upon the Pennsylvania, not 
including other parts of the system covered 
in separate valuation reports. Twenty- 
seven separate valuation docket cases re- 
lating to the Pennsylvania system were 
consolidated for the hearing and after 
conferences with the Bureau of Valuation 
a number of “Class I stipulations” were 
executed as to points on which there was 
agreement. Also 337 Class 2 stipulations 
covering matters as to 
which there is agreement on the facts 
but disagreement as to the principle ap- 
plicable to the agreed facts and 332 
stipulations as to which there is complete 
disagreement. The company did not set 
up in its brief any figure representing its 
claim for total value. 


PittspurGH & WEsT ViRGINIA.—Acqui- 
sition.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commissién for au- 
thority to acquire all the property, fran- 
chises, etc., of the West Side Belt, of 
which it owns the outstanding stock, and 
te terminate its corporate existence. 


PITTSBURGH, BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE.— 
Bonds Authorized—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue $3,557,000 consolidated 
first mortgage 5 per cent 50-year bonds to 
be exchanged for bonds of the Pittsburgh, 
Shenango & Lake Erie. 


St. Louts SoOUTHWESTERN.—Control of 
Subsidiary*-The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved an extension of 
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the lease for an additional two years of 
the Stephenville North’ & South Texas. 


WESTERN New YorK & PENNSYLVANIA. 
—Stock Authorized —At a special meeting 
of the stockholders of the Western New 
York & Pennsylvania held on September 
21 at Philadelphia, an increase was author- 
ized in the common stock of the company 
from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 and the 
creation of $8,000,000 of new non-cumula- 
tive 5 per cent preferred stock. The pur- 
pose is to permit settlement of the com- 
pany’s indebtedness to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which owns, 99 per cent of the 
common stock and income mortgage bonds, 
for construction advances amounting, up 
to the close of last year, to $23,846,951; 
and also to reduce the preponderance of 
debt as compared with the outstanding 
stock by readjusting the capitalization. 


Dividends Declared 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown.—4 per cent, 
payable October 1 to holders of record Septem 
ber 15 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—34 per cent; 
stamped certificates, $1.25, both payable October 
10 to holders of record September 30. 

Georgia Railroad & Banking.—2™% per cent, 
quarterly, payable October 15 to holders of record 
October 2 

Kansas City Southern.—Freferred, 1 per cent, 


quarterly, payable October 15 to holders of record 
September 30. . ; 
Meadville, Conneaut Lake & Linesville.—2 


per cent, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 15. 

Midland Valley.—Common, $1.25, payable Oc- 
tober 15 to holders of record September 30. 

New London Northern.—2™% per cent, quar- 
terly, payable October 1 to holders of record Sep- 


tember 16. ’ 
Northern Railroad of New Hampshire.—1% 

per cent, quarterly, payable October 1 to holders 

of record September 12. f 
Panama Railroad.—5 per cent, payable Sep- 


tember 16. 
Providence & Worcester.—2% per cent, quar- 
terly, payable September 30 to holders of record 


September 14. 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Sept. 27 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 119.22 120.76 104.28 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 95.23 95.31 90.90 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
has suspended from September 25 to April 
25 the operation of tariff schedules pub- 
lished by agents for the transcontinental 
railroads proposing to cancel all joint 
through transcontinental class and com- 
modity freight rates between Pacific coast 
points and certain intermediate territory 
and points in the state of Florida south 
of the line of the Seaboard Air Line from 
River Junction to Jacksonville. This would 
allow combinations of rates to apply which 
would result in increases. 
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Railway Officers 








Executive 


D. G. Conrad has been elected presi- 
dent of the Tuckerton, with head- 
quarters at Tuckerton, N. J. 


E. Z. Wallower has been appointed 
assistant receiver of the Southwestern 
Missouri, with headquarters at Webb 
City, Mo. 


George A. Young has been elected 
vice-president of the Port Huron & 
Detroit, with headquarters at Port 
Huron, Mich., effective October 15. 


J. H. Stanfiel, general manager of the 
Southern, Lines West, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, O., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to vice-president, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


J. H. Walsh, general manager of the 
Quebec Central and president of the 
Temiscouata Railway, with head- 
quarters at Sherbrooke, Que., has been 
elected vice-president of the Quebec 
Central. He will continue to serve as 
general manager, with the title of vice- 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Walsh was born on May 12, 1860, at 





J. H. Walsh 


Quebec, and was educated at the Que- 
bec Commercial Academy. He entered 
railway service in September, 1876, as a 
junior clerk in the contractor's office 
of the Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa & 
Occidental (now a part of the Canadian 
Pacific), and from 1879 until 1880, served 
as clerk in the freight and_ ticket 
office at Quebec. From 1880 until 
January 1, 1881, he was traveling auditor 
for the same road, and from January 
1, until June 1, 1881, served as auditor 
of the Levis & Kennebec (now a part 
of the Quebec Central). Mr. Walsh 
then became auditor of the Quebec 
Central, which position he held until 
June, 1885, when he was appointed 
general freight and passenger agent of 
the same road. In January, 1906, he 
was appointed general manager of the 
same road, which position he has since 














held. From September 1, 1901, until 
January, 1911, he was also vice-president 
of the Temiscouata, and since 1911 has 
served as president of this road. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


James E. Duffy, Jr., has been elected 
secretary and general attorney of the 
Port Huron & Detroit, with head- 
quarters at Port Eluron, Mich., effec- 
tive October 15, succeeding R. H. Neil- 
son, who has resigned to accept ser- 
vice with another company. 


Operating 


A. J. Smith, superintendent of the Ft. 
Wayne devision of the Lake Erie and 
Western district of. the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Muncie, Ind., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Sandusky 
and Ft. Wayne divisions of the same 
district, with headquarters as before at 
Muncie. 


J. T. L. Brooks has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Pleasant Hill, Rich 
Hill, Granby and Madison districts of 
the Joplin division of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at Nevada, 
Mo., succeeding J. K. Hobbs who has 
been transferred to Pittsburg, Kan., 
with jurisdiction over the Pittsburg, 
Asbury and Fort Scott districts of the 
Joplin division. 


H. C. Murphy, transportation assistant 
on the lines of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, West of the Missouri river, 
has been assigned to the staff .of the 
general manager of the Lines East of the 
Missouri, to handle special matters and 
succeeding S. L. Fee, who has been 
appointed superintendent of the Center- 
ville division, with headquarters at 
Centerville, Ia. Mister Fee succeeds 
H. W. Hamm, who has been retired at 
his own request after 45 years in the 
service of the Burlington. H. J. Hog- 
lund, trainmaster on the Lines West, 
has been transferred to the Ottumwa 
division, with headquarters at Ottumwa, 
la. 


C. H. Buford, assistant general man- 
ager of the Lines East of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has been appointed 
acting general manager of the Lines 
West of Mobridge, with headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash., succeeding C. O. Brad- 
shaw, who has requested and been 
granted a three months’ leave of absence. 
E. F. Rummel, general superintendent 
of the Lines West, with headquarters at 
Butte, Mont., has been appointed assist- 
ant general manager of the Lines East, 
with headquarters at Cfiicago, replacing 
Mr. Buford. 
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J. E. Gibault, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Levis division of 
the Canadian National, with headquar- 
ters at Levis, Que., was -born at St. 
Jerome, Terrebone County, Canada, in 
1887, and was educated at Mount St. 
Louis in Montreal and was graduated 
from the Polytechnical school with the 
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degrees of Civil Engineer and Bachelor 
of Applied Science in 1910. Entering 
the railway service, Mr. Gibault had 
charge of construction work between 
Armstrong, B. C., and Cochrane, Ont., 
on the Transcontinental (now a part of 
the Canadian National), and later be- 
came divisional engineer successively at 
Cochrane, St. Maurice, Que., and Levis. 
In 1923, when Sir Henry Thornton 
established the Bureau of Economics, 
Mr. Gibault was appointed to that de- 
partment in a technical capacity. During 
the past two years, he has been in 
charge of the railway course at the Poly- 
technical school at Montreal. : 


R. E. Simpson, general manager of the 
Southern, Lines East, with head- 
quarters at Charlotte, N. C., has been 
transferred in the same capacity to the 
Lines West, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, O., succeeding J. H. Stanfiel, 
promoted. W. C. Hudson, general 
superintendent of the Queen & Crescent 
district, at Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Lines East, with headquarters at Char- 
lotte, N. C., succeeding Mr. Simpson. 
J. C. Austin, superintendent of the 
Birmingham division at Birmingham, 
Ala., has been appointed general super- 
intendent at Chattanooga, succeeding 


Mr. Hudson. J. T. Moon, superin- 
tendent of the New Orleans & North- 
eastern (part of the Southern) at 


Hattiesburg, Miss., has been transferred 
to Macon, Ga., as superintendent of the 
Georgia, Southern & Florida (also a 
part of the Southern), succeeding J. W. 
Payne, who has been transferred as 
superintendent to the Birmingham 
division succeeding Mr. Austin. B. F. 
Langford, superintendent of the Mobile 
division at Selma, Ala., has been trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the New 
Orleans & Northeastern, succeeding Mr. 
Moon, and Clark Hungerford has been 
appointed superintendent of the Mobile 
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division at Selma, succeeding Mr. Lang- 
ford. 


Mechanical 


M. A. Smith, who has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and the Lake 
Erie & Eastern, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was born in Norwalk, 
©., on September 7, 1872, and was 
educated in the public schools of Nor- 
walk. He entered the service of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie as a locomotive 
fireman on August 29, 1890, and was 
advanced to locomotive engineer in 1896. 
Mr. Smith left the service of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie in 1899, and in 
March, 1900, entered the service of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie as a locomotive 
inspector, serving in that capacity until 
June, 1901. From the latter date until 
November, 1902, he was traveling fire- 
man, and then served as enginehouse 
foreman until June, 1904. Mr. Smith 
then became general foreman at the 
Glassport shops, which position he held 
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until December, 1912, when he was 
transferred in the same capacity to the 
East Youngstown shops, where he re- 
mained until September, 1917. From 
September, 1917, until June, 1923, he 
served as trainmaster, and then became 
assistant superintendent of motive 
power, which position he was holding 
at the time of his recent appointment. 


Karl Berg, who has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of motive power 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and the 
Lake Erie & Eastern, with headquarters 
at McKees Rocks, Pa., was born in 
Sweden in December, 1881. He 
educated in the public schools of Sweden 
and attended the New York Central 
apprentice school while serving as an 
apprentice, and after completing the 
apprentice course, continued until 1913, 
studying mechanical engineering in the 
evening classes of the School of Applied 
Science, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pittsburgh. He entered the 
service of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
at the McKees Rocks shops as a ma- 
chinist helper in May, 1903, and became 
machinist apprentice in May, 1904. He 
completed his apprenticeship in May, 


was 
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1908, and at that time was appointed 
mechanical draftsman in the mechanical 


engineer’s office at Pittsburgh. In 
November, 1909, Mr. Berg accepted a 
position with the H. K. Porter Locomo- 
tive Company at Pittsburgh as a loco- 
motive designer, which position he held 
until July, 1911, when he returned to the 
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service of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
serving for a time in the mechanical 
engineer’s office. He was later advanced 
to chief draftsman, and in June, 1917, 


became mechanical engineer. In Sep- 
tember, 1920, he was appointed shop 
superintendent at the McKees Rocks 


shops, which position he was holding at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


David J. Redding, who has retired as 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and_ the 
Lake Erie & Eastern, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. was born in 
Vincennes, Ind., on April 21, 1865, and 
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was educated in the Norwalk, Ohio, 
schools. He entered the service of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
(now a part of the New York Central) 
as a machinist apprentice at the Norwalk 
shops in March, 1881, and continued 
with that company until April, 1888, 
when he entered the service of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie as a machinist 
at the McKees Rocks shops. In June, 
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1888, he was advanced to gang foreman 
at the same place, and in June, 1893, 
was again advanced to the position of 
general foreman at Dickerson Run, Pa. 
In November, 1899, Mr. Redding became 
general foreman at McKees Rocks, and 
in December of the same year was ap- 
pointed master mechanic, with the same 
headquarters. In December, 1909, he 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of motive power and served in that capa- 
city until June, 1923, when he was 
appointed superintendent of motive 
power. This position he was holding at 
the time of his retirement, due to ill 
health. 


Ralph W. Anderson, superintendent of 
motive power of the Eastern lines of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been promoted to superintendent of 
motive power of the entire system, with 
headquarters at the same point. H. W. 
Williams, superintendent of motive 
power of the Western lines, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
motive power of the Western lines, with 
headquarters as before at Tacoma, 
Wash. The title of K. F. Nystrom, 
master car builder with headquarters at 
Milwaukee, has been changed to super- 
intendent of the car department of the 
entire system and the title of master car 
builder has been discontinued. The titles 
of J. A. Deppe and F. D. Campbell, 
assistant master car builders with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee and Tacoma, 
respectively, have been changed to 
assistant superintendents of the car de- 
partment and the titles of assistant 
master car builders have been discon- 
tinued. 


Traffic 


E., J. Fenchurch, general freight and 
passenger agent of the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Tucson, Ariz., has 
been placed in charge of an office at 
Phoenix, Ariz., and will divide his time 
between the two points. 


Stephen T. Stackpole, general freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., has been 
appointed general agent, with the same 
headquarters, effective October 1, suc- 
ceeding T. H. Roberts, deceased. 


S. C. Frost, general agent of the Union 
Pacific at Ocean Park, Cal., has been 
transferred to Santa Monica, Cal., ef- 
fective October 1. R. E. Drummy has 
been appointed general agent of the 
Union Pacific at Santa Ana, Cal. 


Quincy A. Kellogg, traveling repre- 
sentative of the Southwestern Commis- 
sion Company, Denver, Colo., has been 
appointed general live stock agent of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
with headquarters at the same point. 


R. H. Schultz, assistant general 
freight agent of the International-Great 
Northern and the Gulf Coast Lines, with 
headquarters at Houston, Tex., has 
been appointed traffic manager of the 
Wichita Falls and Southern, with head- 
quarters at Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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H. G. Glaiber has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at 
Savannah, Ga., succeeding R. W. Daniel, 
deceased. F. P. Medford, Jr., has been 
appointed district freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. J. T. Carter has been ap- 
pointed district freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Savannah, and the position 
of commercial agent has now been 
abolished. 


W. F. Watterson, division freight 
agent on the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, at Buffalo, N. Y., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at the same point, and 
the office of division freight agent at 
Buffalo has been abolished. J. J. 
Wheatly and A. L. Gilmore, district 
traffic agents of the Nickel Plate district, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and Columbus re- 
spectively, have been promoted to 
general agents, with the same _ head- 
quarters and with jurisdiction extended 
to cover the entire system. The juris- 
diction of J. E. Rheiner, general agent 
of the Nickel Plate district at Toledo, 
Ohio, has also been extended to cover 
the entire system. 


Purchases and Stores 


G. A. Goerner, storekeeper of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Aurora, Ill., has been 
promoted to traveling storekeeper, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding H. 
R. Duncan, lately promoted to super- 
intendent of timber preservation. John 
Maier, storekeeper at Galesburg, III., 
has been transferred to Aurora, succeed- 
ing Mr. Goerner, and R. E. Kelly, store- 
keeper at West Burlington, Iowa, has 
been transferred to replace Mr. Maier 
at Galesburg. A. G. Swanson, general 
piece work inspector, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been appointed store- 
keeper at West Burlington, succeeding 
Mr. Kelly. 


Obituary 


George H. Kummer, general coal 
agent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died in 
that city on September 23. 


Joseph C. Schepp, master mechanic 
on the Texas & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Texarkana, Tex., from 1914 
to 1917, died at Ft. Wayne, Ind., on Sep- 
tember 26. Prior to 1914 he had been 
general foreman of shops of the T. & P. 
at Marshall, Tex. 


Edward Turner Jeffery, former pres- 
ident and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Denver & Rio Grande 
and the Western Pacific who retired in 
1917, died in New York on September 
24 after a three days’ illness from heart 
trouble. Born in Liverpool, Eng., on 
April 6, 1843, Mr. Jeffery entered rail- 
way service in October, 1856, at the age 
of 13 years, as an office boy for the 
superintendent of machinery of the 
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Illinois Central at Chicago. From De- 
cember of the same year until February, 
1871, Mr. Jeffery served successively as 
an apprentice in the Chicago shops, as 
an office boy, as an apprentice in the 
office of the mechanical draftsman, as 
a mechanical draftsman and as secretary 
to the superintendent of machinery. He 
was then promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of machinery, becoming 
general superintendent and chief en- 
gineer of the Illinois Central on May 4, 
1877. Eight years later Mr. Jeffery was 
promoted to general manager, leaving 
railway service for three years in 1889 
to become commissioner to the Paris 
exposition and later chairman of the 
grounds and buildings committee of the 
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Chicago exposition. In October, 1891, 
he was elected president of the Denver 
& Rio Grande (now the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western), serving until January, 
1912, in that capacity and for nine years 
also as general manager, as receiver and 
then president of the Rio Grande 
Southern, as president of the Rio Grande 
Western (now a part of the D. & R. 
G. W.) and as president of the Western 
Pacific. His tenure as president of the 
Western Pacific extended from June, 
1905, to July, 1913, when he was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. In 
January, 1912, Mr. Jeffery relinquished 
the presidency of the D. & R. G. to be- 
come chairman of the board of directors, 
a position he held along with the chair- 
manship of the board of the W. P. until 
his retirement in January, 1917. Since 
1917, Mr. Jeffery has confined his bus- 
iness activity to service as director of a 
number of banking corporations and the 
Manhattan Railway Company, New 
York, maintaining his residence in New 
York. 


ComBINeD ENGINE CoALER AND CINDER 
PLANT.—Bulletin No. 96, issued by the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, de- 
scribes and illustrates the “N & W” type 
combined engine coaler and cinder plant, 
in which the two units may be operated 
separately or jointly as desired. Views are 
given of actual installations and the bul- 
letin contains a general plan as well as 
sectional plans of the units. 
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